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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tux two letters of General WASH. 
INGTON that are given entire, together 
with the introductory and concluding remarks 
accompanying them, were publiſhed in the 
Recreations in Agriculture, &c. for February laſt. 
They are here republiſhed, as a neceſſary intro- 
duction to thoſe that follow; the firſt of theſe let 
ters being the anſwer to General WASHING. 
TON%s letters. The ſecond, from Dr. Anpzr- 
SON is the rude draught of a letter to General 
WASHINGTON, that was written out with 
an intention to be tranſcribed, and forward 
ed by an early opportunity, when the news of 
the death of that much reſpected man reached 
this country : of courſe it never was ſent. In 
making out this ſcroll, the pen was allowed to 
run on with perfect freedom as the ideas occur- 
red. Had theletter itſelf been made out, the 
reſpect due to the man to whom it was written 
would inevitably have induced a conſiderable 
curtailment. It is now publiſhed from the 
idea that the writer and his friends entertain of 
the importanceof the matter treated in it. And 


1 ADVERTISEMENT, 


the writer has no heſitation to ſay, that if the 
name of the dignified perſon for whom it was 
written (and to whom it doubtleſs would have 
been ſent if he had lived) can have any effect 
in making it be attended to by ſome who 
might otherwiſe have diſregarded it, he will 
4 account it a very fortunate circumſtance: and if 

: he knew any other honeſt means that would 

| 


puſh it {till farther forward upon the public 
attention, he would willingly avail himſelf of 
them; for he is ſo fully convinced of the un- 
| avoidably pernicious tendency of the. circum- 
n ſtances here brought under view, in regard to 
. the public, that he would conſider no exertion 
* on his part too great, could it but produce 
that effect; which he is afraid his own inſig- 
nificance will tend in a conſiderable degree to 
fruſtrate. 

It was not thought neceſſary, on the preſent 
occaſion, to make the curtailments above allud- 
ed to: the letter is not only given full as it 
| was written, but a few notes, tending to illuſ- 
E trate ſome poſitions, have been ſince added, 
as alſo one ſhort paſſage in the text included 

in brackets. U] Still, however, enormous in 

length as this letter may appear, it was impoſ- 
ſible to illuſtrate poſitions, that are not gener- 
ally recogniſed, ſo fully as perhaps to author- 
ie, in the opinion of many who may read it, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


that degree of earneſtneſs that the writer evi. 
dently aſſumes. This earneſtneſs on the part 


of the writer ariſes from a complication of oth. 
er conſiderations which could not here be prop- 
erly introduced ; but which will be gradually 
developed in the progreſs of another work, 
(* Recreations in Agriculture, &c.) ſhould it ſeem 
agreeable to the public. In the mean while, 
the author, though he will never contend 
with any one for the ſake of victory, would 
rather invite than ſhun diſcuſſion upon the ſub- 
ject; for this, he well knows, is the only way 
that truth has a chance of eſtabliſhing at length 
her firm dominion among mankind. But he 
requeſts that gentlemen, before they write up- 
on this Tubjec, will reflect upon it with great 
ſeriouſneſs, as he has done; for things often 
appear, on a haſty glance, very different from 
what they will be found to be on a full inveſ- 
tigation. It is with a view to induce that ſe- 
riouſneſs of reflection that he thinks it neceſſa- 
ry here to ſtate, that many circumſtances not 
hinted at in this work, require to be taken in- 


to the account before the ſubject can be fully 
elucidated. | 
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WHAT DOTH THE LORD THY GOD REQUIRE OF THEE, 
O MAN, BUT TO DO JUSTLY, TO LOVE MERCY, 
AND TO WALK HUMBLY WITH THY GOD. 


HAD the writer of this paper been poſſeſſed 
of talents ſufficient to pourtray in its juſt colours the 
character of this much reſpected man, he would have 
been among the foremoſt in performing ſuch an act of 
juſtice to departed merit ; but he will not degrade, by a 
nerveleſs attempt, that which he wiſhes to exalt. His 
utmoſt aim, therefore, on this occaſion, is to bring for- 
ward a few traits of private character that may ſerve 
to illuſtrate thoſe important public tranſactions in 
which General WASHINGTON for many years bore 
ſo conſpicuous a part; for it never ſhould be forgotten, 
that it is not ſo much the action itſelf that conſtitutes 
the merit of a deed, as the motive from which it pro- 
ceeds. Brutal courage may give birth to acts of hero- 
ic valour, and inſidious cunning may bring forward 
plans that indicate ſuperlative talents ; but it is recti- 


d CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
tude of mind alone that can ennoble the hero, and ele- 
vate him to that ſuperiority among men which ſhould 
entitle him to the reſpectful homage of future ages. It 
is this conſideration that ſtimulates the writer to ſtep 
forward on the preſent occaſion; for he well knows, 
that wherever great reverence is due, malevolence will 
be buſy with degrading inſinuations; which, as they 
muſt in this inſtance be entirely of a private nature, 
and reſpecting which the world in general cannot have 
immediate means of judging, will be beſt counteracted 
by bringing into view ſome private tranſactions of the 
cloſet, that were never intended to ſee the light, and 
in which the heart was allowed to indulge its own pro- 
penſities without any eatthly inducement to make it 
deviate in the ſmalleſt degree from theſe its native 
impulſes. | 

To thoſe who judge of characters by the ſtandard 
that is exhibited of common men in their progreſs 
through life, it muſt, no doubt, appear a very ſingular 
phenomenon, that a friendly intercourſe by letter, 
{ſhould be carried on for many years between a nameleſs 
individual in North Britain, and a man who held fo ele- 
vated a ſtation, with ſuch exalted reſpectability among 
all nations, as General WASHINGTON; and all this 
without the ſmalleſt approximation to political intrigue 
on either fide. Yet ſo it was: and as this incident, how- 
ever trifling in itſelf, ſerves to mark the real character of 
the man with ſuch accurate preciſion as © ignorance can- 
not miſunderſtand, nor malevolence miſrepreſent,” it is 
proper that the circumſtances which gave riſe to it 
ſhould be explained with the moſt undeviating accuracy. 

Above a dozen years ago, the writer of this article ex- 
perienced family loſſes, which, though of a kind whereto 
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all men are liable, and which are by many accounted 
among the moſt trivial occurrences, yet will ever be felt 
dy ſome as the ſevereſt diſpenſations that Providence can 
inflict upon man during his pilgrimage through life. 
His active energies having been thus deeply depreſſed 
for a time, many months were allowed to run on, with 
ſcarcely any diſcrimination to mark time in its progreſs. 
At laſt, however, a due ſenſe of the criminality of ſuch 
a total dereliction of the duties which his fituation in 
ſociety demanded of him, began to ſteal acroſs his mind. 
This induced a feeble effort toward a ſort of exertion ; 
but, like Noah's dove, on his firſt ſurvey he could find 
no object in nature ſufficient to attract his notice, and 
was forced to return to the place whence he came. At 
an after period he conceived a faint idea, which was 
not, even at firſt, ſo unpromiſing as to prevent him 
from recurring to it ; and the more he confidered it, 
the more inviting it appeared. Like Don Quixote in 
his chamber, he cheriſhed the hope, that by proper ex- 
ertions he might perhaps become the means of being 
in ſome meaſure ſerviceable to mankind, by publiſhing 
a journal, that ſhould have for its object the general dif- 
fuſion of uſeful knowledge, the weakening the prejudi- 
ces among men, and the uniting them more cloſely in 
the bands of amity and good will. This idea, which 
was ſoothing to a mind weakened by diſtreſs, and weaned 
from the pleaſures of the world, was long cheriſhed in 
ſecret ; and, at laſt, without adverting to the weak- 
neſs of the power by which theſe things were to be ef- 
fected, after the lapſe of more than two years, a proſ- 
pettus of the work (to be called The Bee) was drawn 
up, and circulated as widely as the contracted ſphere 
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in which the author moved would admit. A few cops 
ies of this proſpectus were, by the obliging intervention 
of the earl of Buchan, tranſmitted to General W ASH- 
INGTON, who received them with a kind partiali- 
ty, that nothing but the moſt genuine benignity on his 
part could inſpire. The prEsIDENT of the unITED 
STATES of AMERICA became from that moment a warm 
and difintereſted patroniſer of the intended work. He 
cauſed it to be advertiſed in the American news-papers 
at his own expenſe; and at his recommendation the 
author had the honour of being admitted a member of 
that very reſpectable body of men who conſtitute the 
philoſophical ſociety of Philadelphia ; the news of 
which honour Mr. W ASHING'TON communicated 
with his own hand, accompanied by the moſt obliging 
expreſſions of kindnels. 

The writer has on many other occaſions had. reaſon 
to feel, that, inſtead of malevolence, this world abounds 
in men whoſe hearts are overflowing with good will ; 
and who, if they can but be convinced of the upright- 
neſs of the intention of any one, are ever diſpoſed to 
receive with the moſt tender indulgence the efforts, 
however weak, that may be made to effect any uſeful 
purpoſe ; but never did he experience it to ſuch a de- 
gree as on this occaſion ; and he ſhould think himſelf 
culpable did he attempt to conceal or to palliate it. Ev- 
ery one muſt be aware, in caſes of this ſort, that however 
doubtful the propriety of ſuch approbation may be in as 
far as it reſpects the party obliged, there can be noth- 
ing leſs equivocal in as far as it reſpects the party who 
confers the obligation. It is the nature of the human 
mind to judge of others by its own perceptions of things. 
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No man ever formed an exalted idea of perfection in 
the human character, who did not feel in his own mind 
emotions of a ſimilar kind of exaltation. Every thing 
viewed thus takes a tint from the internal feelings of 
the perſon who views it. The character we form of 
the Deity himſelf is, in this way, debaſed by the im- 
perfections of man; and every one knows, that in this 
way hearts glowing with the moſt ſublime ſenſations 
are frequently wrung with anguiſh, on being forced to 
diſcern, that the exalted qualities which they thought 
they perceived in another, had been only the qualities 
of their own mind, which they miſtook for ſpontane- 
ous emanations from a perſon by whom the influence 
of ſuch perceptions, if at all felt, were only experien- 
ced in the fainteſt degree. The kind partiality then of 
this GREAT MAN upon the preſent occaſion, affords the 
moſt deciſive proof of the innate exiſtence in his mind 
of thoſe fine ſenſations which tended to elevate it far 
above the level of thoſe of ordinary men. 

The correſpondence thus begun ſuffered no inter- 
ruption at any future period; and it is probable, that 
that GREAT MAN had received the anſwer to his laſt let- 
ter (if indeed it had at all reached him) only a few days 
before his death; for the ſame ſhip that brought the 


news to this country of General W ASHINGTON's 


death, alſo brought intelligence that the parcel which 
contained that letter had reached Philadelphia. Nor 
was there ever any abatement in that kind confidence 
which he had all along repoſed in the man whom he 
deigned to honour, or in that reſpectful deference 
in his correſpondent, which the gradual diſplay of his 
amiable character tended ſo ſtrongly to augment. The 
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correſpondence was entirely of a private and confiden- 
tial nature; nor did any thing of a political kind ever 
interrupt its purer tendencies. 'The only letter in 
which any thing of that ſort is glanced at, is one which 
will be laid before the reader in the ſequel of this me- 
moir. It behoves the writer, however, to ſay, that 


foon after the commencement of this correſpondence 


the General expreſſed, with a feeling energy, his hope 
of being able at ſome future period to retire from the 
theatre of public life: and there was ſcarcely a letter in 
which this idea did not recur. There can be no doubt, 


therefore, that it had been all along the ſecret wiſh of 


his hzart. It did, indeed, appear ſo evident from the 
whole tenor of his letters, that he ſubmitted to diſ- 
charge the functions of the exalted place he held mere- 
ly as a duty that he thought himſelf bound to perform, 
though in the doing of it he did violence to his inclina- 
tion, that the ſecret wiſh of his correſpondent's heart 
was, that he might be permitted to indulge his inclina- 
tion to ſpend the remainder of his days in the peaceful 
tranquillity of rural retirement; which was as clearly 
expreſſed as the deference due on his part to the Gen- 
eral would permit; nor has he at this moment a doubt 
but it was the coincidence of opinion on this his favour- 


ite topic, that was the chief cauſe of that kind partiality 


with which Mr. WASHINGTON received every little 
exertion that came from his humble correſpondent. 'The 
public will recollect the patience with which the PRES- 
IDENT waited till a proper opportunity occurred, and 
with what diſcriminating promptitude he embraced 
that opportunity, when he ſaw that, without endanger- 
ing the public tranquillity, he could be permitted to in- 
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dulge the natural bent of his mind by retiring. This 
event, when thus explained, will long continue to con- 
ſtitute a diſtinguiſhed epoch in the hiſtory of man : for 
there 1s, perhaps, no other inſtance to be found, of 
private inclination being ſo long ſuppreſſed without any 
mark of the petulance of affectation, or of power being 
deliberately reſigned without the ſmalleſt influence of 
peeviſnneſs or any other wayward affection leading 
thereto. After this event had taken place, he thus 
writes from Mount Vernon, April 7, 1797. «Iam 
cc once more ſeated under my own vine and fig-tree, 
« and hope to ſpend the remainder of my days, 
cc which in the ordinary courſe of things (being now 
« in my. ſixty- ſixth year) cannot be many, in peaceful 
te retirement; making politi -al purſuits yield to the 
cc more rational amuſement of cultivating the earth.” 
And in November of the ſame year, he recurs to the 
ſubject in the following terms. Freed, as I now am 
cc from the toils, the cares, and reſponſibility of public 
e occupations, and engaged in rural and agricultural 
cc purſuits, I hope (aided by the recollection of having 
« contributed my beſt endeavours to promote the hap- 
ce pineſs of that country which gave me and my anceſ- 
ce tors birth) to glide peaceably and gently on in the 
ce ſhades of retirement, and with good will to all men, 
cc until my time ſhall be no more. In doing this I 
« promiſe myſelf more real enjoyment than in all the 
ce buſtling with which I have been occupied for upwards 
« of forty years of my life, which, as the wiſe man ſays, 
« has been little more than vanity and wexation.” 


Such was the general train of ideas that prevailed 


throughout the whole of the letters of this truly reſpecta- 
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ble man; not even excepting that one which the writ. 
er hopes to be excuſed for now laying before the public, 
although in it the General touches upon political ſub- 
jets with a degree of animation that certainly was very 
unuſual with him; and that ſtrongly marks the indig- 
nant feeling which the attempt, as he conceived it to 
be, to deſtroy the independence of the nation, had ex- 
cited in his boſom. As this letter was intercepted by 
the French, it may not be thought very improbable, 
confidering the perſon by whom it was written, that it 
might have been conveyed to the Directory of France; 


upon whoſe minds, if fo, it muſt have made a conſider- 


able impreſſion, and might hereafter be publiſhed in a 
mutilated ſtate. A duplicate of this letter was ſent 
under a cover containing a few lines which came ſafe. 
Both theſe letters and all the others were written with 
Mr. WASHINGTON's own hand, and are here copied 
with the moſt ſcrupulous accuracy, even to the ztalics as 
marked by himſelf. A word or two which had been 
omitted in tranſcribing have been ſupplied by conjec- 
ture, and put between brackets.[] For the view 
with which the letter is printed, it would have been 
obviouſly improper to have omitted any part of it. Let 
this ferve as an apology for ſuch parts of it as peculiarly 
reſpect the perſon to whom it was addreſſed. 
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DR. JaMEs ANDERSON, in or near London, 


Philadelphia, Dec. 10, 1798. 

c ESTEEMED SiR, 

«© HEARING that the ſhip (Suffolk) by which the 
e encloſed letter was ſent was captured by the French, 
c who never reſtore any of mine, I do, to avoid the 
te ;mputation of inattention to your favours, and the 
t correſpondence with which you honour me, ſend a 
« duplicate ; being, with very great eſteem and regard, 
« Sir, ; 

« Your moſt obedient and 
cc obliged humble ſervant, 


« g. WASHINGTON.” 


DUPLICATE.) 


TO THE SAME. 


Mount Vernon, 25th July, 1798. 
« ESTEEMED SIR, 

« Your favour of the 8th of February came ſafe, 
« and would have received an earher acknowledgment 
« if any thing had ſooner occurred worthy of commu- 

cc nication. | 
« I hope you have not only got relieved of the fever 
« from which you were then recovering, but of the 
&« languor with which it had affected you, and that you 
« are now engaged in the literary purſuit of which you 
ec gave the outlines; and which, with your pen and 
c arrangement of the ſubjects, muſt be curious, en- 
« tertaining, and inſtructive. Thus perſuaded, if you 
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« propoſe to carry the work on by way of ſubſcription, 
cc 1t would give me pleaſure to be numbered among the 
& ſubſcribers. 

c little imagined when I took my laſt leave of the 
*« walks of public life, and retired to the ſhades of my 
« vine and fig-tree, that any event would ariſe in my 
te day that would bring me again on a public theatre: 
te but the unjuſt, ambitions, and intoxicated conduct of 
* France towards theſe uxITED STATEs has been, and 
c continues to be ſuch, that they muſt be oppoſed by a 
« firm and manly reſiſtance, or we ſhall not only haz- 
te ard the the ſubjugation of our government, but the 
« independence of our nation alſo; both being evi- 
*« dently ſtruck at by a lawleſs, domineering power, 
« who reſpects no rights, and is reſtrained by no trea- 
te ties when it is found inconvenient to obſerve them. 

« Thus fituated—ſuſtaining daily injuries, even in- 
« dignities with a patient forbearance, from a ſincere 
« defire to live in peace and harmony with all the 
« world; the French Directory, miſtaking the motives 
* and the American character, and ſuppoſing that the 
i people of this country were divided, and would give 
ic countenance to their nefarious meaſures, have pro- 
c ceeded to exact loans (or, in other words, contribu- 
tions) and to threaten us, in cafe of non-compliance 
cc with their wild, unfounded, and incoherent com- 
i plaints, that we ſhould ſhare the fate of Venice and 
c other Italian States. 

This has rouſed the people from their ſlumbers, and 
« filled their minds with indignation from one extrem- 
c ity to the other of the union; and I truſt, if they 
te ſhould attempt to carry their threats into effect, and 
c iĩnvade our territorial as they have done our commer- 


4 
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« cial rights, they will meet a ſpirit that will give them 
cc more trouble than they are aware of in the citizens of 
c theſe States. 

« When every thing ſacred and dear to freemen 
« ig thus threatened, I could not, conſiſtent with the 
« principles which have actuated me through life, re- 
« main an idle ſpectator, and refuſe to obey the call of 
« my country to head its armies for defence ; and there- 
« fore have pledged myſelf to come forward whenever, 


« the exigency ſhall require it. 
« With what ſenſations, at my time of life (now 


tc turned of fſixty-fix) without ambition or intereſt to 
« ſtimulate me thereto, I ſhall relinquiſh the peaceful 
« walks to which I had retired, and in the ſhades of 
« which I had fondly hoped to have ſpent the remnant 
« of a life worn down with cares in contemplation on 
« the paſt, and in [the enjoyment of] ſcenes preſent * 
« and to come of rural growth, let others, and eſpecially | . 
« thoſe who are beſt acquainted with my ways of think- ö 
cc ing, decide; while I, believing that man was not de- 
cc ſigned by Providence to live for himſelf alone, ſhall 
« prepare for the worſt that can happen. 

The gardener you were ſo obliging as to ſend me 
cc continues to conduct himſelf extremely well. He is 
C inguſtrious, ſober, and orderly, and underſtands his 
cc buſineſs. In ſhort, I never had a hired ſervant that 
« pleaſed me better; and what adds to the ſatisfaction 
« is, that he himſelf is content; having declared that 
* he never was happier. 

« My beſt wiſhes always attend you; and with great 
« eſteem and regard J am, Sir, e 


« Your moft obedient and 
« obliged humble ſervant, 
« G. WASHINGTON.” 
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REFLECTIONS SUGGESTED BY THE ABOVE. 


To a mind ſuſceptible of the impreſſions of true re- 
ligion What are the allurements of glory and of power? 
The pomp of royalty it contemplates as the ſcintilla- 
tions of the glow-worm, which only ſerve to mark the 
place of an inſect for a few moments, that muſt ſoon be 
| extinguiſhed forever. As to human power, What is its 
amount? The - moſt abſolute monarch upon earth, 
when ſurrounded by thoſe minions ever ready to exe- 
cute his will, Can he ſave his greateſt favourite from 
the languor of diſeaſe, the decrepitude of age, the an- 
guiſh of diſappointed hope, or the terrors of approach- 
ing diſſolution? His efforts in this caſe are equally un- 
availing with thoſe of the meaneſt of the human race. 
His power then is only mighty to do miſchief, He can 
deſtroy a city ; lay a whole country deſolate, or can in- 
volve, perhaps, a great part of the univerſe in one indiſ- 
criminate ruin. And is this the glorious privilege 
which is the object of the general cupidity of mankind ? 
It is indeed the whole. Yet the beneficent mind, who 
views it at a diſtance, cannot be eaſily brought to draw 
this juſt concluſion. It rears up plans of ideal benig- 
nity, which it hopes the poſſeſſion of human power 
would enable it to realiſe. In raiſing theſe ideal fabrics 
of perfection, it purſues the path which nature chalked 
out as the true road to happineſs and peace ; and from 
which no human being can ever be excluded. They 
are all alike allowed to contemplate it in proſpect, 


and all alike are prohibited from being able to reach 


it in reality, The good that the monarch defir- 
eth to perform, like that of the abject priſoner in 
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the dungeon, is nearly alike reſolvable into an in- 
effectual wiſh. The prejudices, the paſſions, the im- 
perfections, and the vices, of thoſe he wiſhes to 
ſerve, for ever oppoſe the beneficent views of the 
moſt powerful among men; but, above all, the weak- 
neſſes of his own heart, the errors of his judgment, and 
the imperfections of his underſtanding, throw bars 
perpetually in his way that no exertions on his part can 
overcome. Owing to theſe cauſes the good that he 
wiſhed to do he finds, when too late, has on many oc- 
caſions been productive of evils he could not foreſee, 
and which above all things he wiſhed to ſhun. It is 
then that he feels, with a poignancy of regret, the juſt- 
neſs of the ſentence of Solomon, that all the enjoyments 
he hoped to derive from this ſource end only in diſap- 
pointment. Inceſſantly urged on, however, by the cur- 
rent of events, while in that high ſtation, to ac, where 
his own judgment would induce him to deliberate, he 
finds that it is productive only of vexation of ſpirit. 
Can any thing be more natural than for ſuch a man to 
look forward with complacency to that calm ſerenity 
which can alone be enjoyed in domeſtic retirement, 
while ſurrounded by thoſe whom the heart wiſheth to 
cheriſh ; where undiſturbed he can be permitted to 
look forward to that better country where error and 
diſappointments are unknown; where hope ſhall be 
completed in fruition ; where the wicked ceaſe from 
troubling, and the weary are at reſt. Such were evi- 
dently the ſenſations of the man who is the object of 
our prefent contemplation. Can we wonder then that 
his progreſs through life was dignified, and his latter 
end tranquillity and peace? 
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(copv.) 


To GENERAL WasnincTox, Mount Vernon, Virginia. 


Neruorth, near London, April 15th, 1799. 
Hoxouked Sin, 

I was favoured, about two months ago, with your 
obliging letters of the toth of December and 25th of 
July laſt ; for which I beg you will accept my moſt 
grateful thanks. 

I cannot help ſincerely regretting, that any event 
ſhould have taken place to interrupt that tranquillity 
which you hoped to enjoy in your rural retreat; but 
I truſt that things are now in ſuch a train as to pre- 
vent the neceſſity for your being ever obliged to take 
the field in that cauſe. 'This, however, will be beſt ef- 
fected by your being fully prepared againſt the worſt, 
in caſe it ſhould happen. 

It is a fortunate circumſtance that the intoxicated na- 
tion, which you have with ſo much juſtice and energy 
characterized, ſhould have acted ſo incautiouſly as to 
open the eyes of your people to the real objects it aimed 
at, and thus to have created a unanimity at home, 
which alone could give energy to your truly patriotic 
efforts; and which, I truſt, will be preſerved, notwith- 
ſtanding the inſidious ſchemes of a cunning unprincipled 
people, who will, no doubt, exert all their influence to 
deſtroy it. The fame circumſtances have operated 
ſtrongly in this nation, and have given a power to gov- 
ernment that it did not uſe to poſſeſs, but which, I 
truſt, will finally fruſtrate the views of that ambitious, 
nation, that hoped to avail itſelf of the wicked machin- 
ations of a deſperate few, who, in their turn, had no 
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doubt of being able to raiſe themſelves to power by in- 
flaming the minds of a deluded populace, that may at 
all times be eaſily led aſtray by ſophiſtical arguments 
reſpecting ſubjects which are beyond the reach of their 
limited comprehenſions fully to underſtand. I the 
powers of Europe in general had dared to think and to 
act with the ſame degree of energy that the American 
States have done, the evil might have been remedied 
long before this time. But, in order, as it would ſeem, 
to puniſh the fins of a guilty world, the horrors of war 
have been ſuffered to continue thus long, and to devaſ- 
tate many nations. How much longer the weakneis of 
men may ſuffer it to exiſt, and whether this devouring 
flame will be at laſt finally extinguiſhed otherwiſe than 
by a want of fuel to feed it, I cannot pretend to ſay ; 
though I am willing to hope the beſt ; nor is there any 
thing which I ſo ardently wiſh to fee, as peace and 
tranquillity reſtored to Europe and all its connexions. 

In the mean time, I conſider it as a not unintereſting 
ſpeculation, to try to appreciate the preſent, and proba- 
bly future, effects of this inveterate mania upon the 
perſons who are more immediately within the ſphere of 
its influence, as few ſubjects can tend fo much to diſplay 
the extreme imbecility. of the human mind; and the 
ſame obſervation may be applied to moſt of thoſe plans 
which man deviſes for his own aggrandiſement. 

France is at preſent engaged in a grand ſtruggle for 
power. Her object is, in the firſt place, to aggrandiſe 
herſelf ; and, in the next place, to depreſs Great Bri- 
tain, her old and dreaded rival. She has been, in ſome 
reſpects, as ſucceſsful hitherto in her warlike efforts as 
the could expect. [The reader will advert to the time 
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when this letter was written.) But how do theſe ſuc- 
ceſſes operate? Not in promoting her own ſtrength and 
ſtability, but in weakening it; not in diminiſhing the 
wealth and proſperity of Britain, but in augment- 
ing them. In this point of view, then, ſhe has been 
fighting the battles of Britain againſt herſelf, Ev- 
ery victory that ſhe gains carries away from France a 


multitude of her people, who are never to return. 
Theſe drains (like thoſe of a ſimilar fort which iſſued 


from Spain while in the zenith of her power, during 
the long ra of her continued conqueſts in Italy and 
Germany, which paved the way at length to the eman- 
cipation of the beſt part of the Netherlands from the 
Spaniſh yoke) muſt leave her in a ſtate of exhauſtion 
that will ſoon fink her below the level of nations on 
which ſhe now looks down with contempt. Every 
conqueſt that ſhe makes enables her to take money 
from induſtrious men, and throws it into the hands of 
rapacious plunderers, who make no other uſe of it than 
to purchaſe objects which miniſter directly toward their 
own immediate gratification. But of whom are theſe 
objects to be had? Of the Engliſh alone. The man- 
ufactures of France, Italy, Switzerland, the Nether- 
lands, and Holland; of every place, in ſhort, into 
which the ravages of French principles have extended 
(unleſs we gxcept the pure neceſſaries of life alone) are 
abſolutely ruined by reaſon of the inſecurity of proper- 
ty, which prevents it from becoming an object of gener- 
al attention. Theſe former rivals of Britain being thus 
deſtroyed, the market of the whole world becomes 
open to her alone; and thus the French have made 
themſelves the caterers for England. That wealth of 
which her armies become occaſionally poſſeſſed, remains 
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not with France; it never, indeed, comes within the 
verge of her territories, but is poured with a prodigal 
hand into the lap of England, whom it ultimately tend- 
eth to enrich. Have we not farther ſeen, that at 
a time when Engliſh goods were ſeized wherever 
they could be found in France ; at that very moment 
when the Directory were talking of ruining the manu- 
facturęs and annihilating the reſources of England, that 
very Directory found itſelf conſtrained to overrule 

the law, and to permit Engliſh cloth to be imported 
there duty free, becauſe, as they alledged, without that 
ſupply they could not clothe their armies ? A thing that 
never before was done, even when the nations were in 
the ſtricteſt terms of amity and peace. Thus France, 
while ſhe buſies herſelf, like the bee, in trying to amaſs 
treaſures, as ſhe thinks, for herſelf alone, is, in truth, 
buſied only in providing ſtores to feed the greedy appe- 
tite of her hated rival, who without compunction ſuc- 
ceſsfully exerts her beſt energies to take it away and ap- 
ply it to her own uſe, before her rival hath had time to 
be benefited by it. 

In yet another way does France exert her influence, 
in the moſt direct manner, to augment the power, and 
add to the revenue, of Britain, while ſhe at the ſame 
time proportionally weakens herſelf and diminiſhes her 
reſources. 'The naval power of Britain hath of late in- 
creaſed to ſuch a degree, as to have become a matter 
of aſtoniſhment to herſelf as well as to all other nations, 
while that of her former rivals hath ſunk almoſt into to- 
tal infignificance. This circumſtance, however, ought, 
in truth, to excite no ſurpriſe, as it is a neceſſary conſe- 
quence of the French operations ; and this inequality 
muſt of neceſſity increaſe as long as the preſent conteſt 
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ſhall be continued. With an inconſiderate precipitancy 


which hath no parallel that I know of in the hiſtory 


of civilized nations, the popular rulers of that country, 
among the firſt exertions of their power, diſmantled 
their navy, in order to augment for a moment the pow- 
er of their army. This ill judged meaſure could never 
by any means be remedied by her. The French fleet 
on the firſt of June ſeverely felt the conſequences of 


that error. Her rival became then of courſe decidedly 


ſuperior to France at ſea. In conſequence of this ſupe- 
riority, thus deciſively obtained, there are at preſent 
upwards of thirty thouſand of the beſt mariners of 
France in the priſons of Great Britain; and every day 
adds to their number (for one ſmall privateer, almoſt 
the only veſſels now fitted out in France, contains as 
many ſailors as half a dozen of our good merchantmen.) 
Theſe men are daily dying out. How is this deficiency 
to be ſupplied ? Not by breeding up ſeamen in the 
merchant ſervice as formerly ; for they now fit out no 
veſſels of that ſort :—not by privateers ; for the cruizes 
of theſe veſlels are uſually of no more than a few days 
duration, or at moſt a few weeks (during which time 
they can learn little) before they are captured: not 
by their ſkips of war; for theſe ſcarcely ever dare ven- 
ture out of port :—not by their fiſheries ; for, being 
unable to protect the perſons of the fiſhermen while at 
fea, they are obliged to abandon that employment. 
Thus is the nurſery of ſeamen, as to them, entirely ru- 
ined. And without ſeamen, of what uſe is a navy? 
Every one knows that, under theſe circumſtances, it ex- 
ceeds the power of man ever to create a reſpectable 
navy ; and we are, doubtleſs, to attribute, in a great 
meaſure, to this cauſe the amazing ſuperiority of Brit- 
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ith ſhips when oppoſed to thoſe of France, which hath 
been of late remarked in every naval rencounter. 'The 
ſame obſervation will alſo ſtrongly apply to the naval 
power of Holland, Spain, and the Italian States 
who are leagued with France; from whoſe ports it is 
only a chance veſſel that can eſcape the vigilance of 
Britiſh cruizers. 

While the ſeamen belonging to all theſe powers are 
thus daily dying out, and ſcarcely any are breeding up 
to ſupply their place, the caſe is far different with us. 
The merchant ſhips of Britain are increaſing every 
day ; they are ſpread over all the ſeas on this globe, 
and are thus training up for her, in every quarter of the 
world, a numerous ſet of hardy mariners, to ſupply her 
future navies in abundance whenever they ſhall be 
wanted. 'The beam being thus once turned towards one 
fide, additional weight is daily pouring into the heavi- 
eſt ſcale, while that in the lighteſt is decreaſing, ſo as 
to prevent the poſſibility of even a tendency towards a 
vibration. As our men are thus increaſing while thoſe 
of the enemy are decreaſing, ſo our ſhips of war are 
proportionally augmenting at their expenſe. They 
make great exertions to build ſhips in order to ſupply 
their daily waſte ; but theſe ſhips are chiefly built for 
our uſe : they muſt either be left to lie rotting in their 
harbours, or, if they venture out to ſea, they are ſel- 
dom permitted to return without having ſuffered a con- 
ſiderable diminution ; they are taken by us, and add to 
our ſtore. (A) 


(A) See the notes at the end, 
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From this plain ſtatement of undeniable facts, it is 
very obvious, that the exertions of France with a view 
to extend her influence over all nations have a direct 
and unavoidable tendency to weaken herſelf, and at the 
ſame time to augment the wealth and the power of 
Great Britain, the moſt hated, becauſe the moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful of all her enemies. We have no opportunity, 
it is true, of knowing diſtinctly what are the effects on 
its interior, at the preſent moment, of this very fingu- 
lar policy of that perturbed nation; but from what we 
know reſpeCting ourſelves, it is no difficult matter to 
ſee towards what point it tends, though we cannot in- 
dicate the preciſe mode in which it operates. That 
property is inſecure in France, and therefore the ſpirit 
of exertion weakened, no one can doubt : that all her 
manufactures for foreign parts have ceaſed to be carried 
on, is undeniable z not only on account of the deſtruc- 
tion and pillage of the capitaliſts who carried on theſe 
manufactures at Lyons and elſewhere, but alſo becauſe 
of the impoſſibility of tranſporting them: that her for- 
eign trade is thus nearly annihilated, and with that the 
revenue which accrued from that ſource entirely dried 
up, is a ſelf-evident propoſition ; and that from all 
theſe derangements of the political economy, numbers 
of perſons muſt be thrown into embarraſſed circum- 
ſtances, can eaſily be conceived, though we had no cor- 
roborative reports of this ſort whatever. 

That wealth, on the contrary, has flowed into this 
nation fince the beginning of the preſent war in a fuller 
ſtream than ever was known before, is obvious; not 
alone from the reaſoning above ſtated, but from innu« 
merable other proofs, which nobody at the preſent day 
will venture to gainſay. The univerſal poverty pro- 
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duced by the war, was, no doubt, a ſubject of very 
general declamation till of late, and was ſeriouſly believ- 
ed by many perſons ; though it was, at the ſame time, 
univerſally admitted, that men in every ſtation of life in 
this country expended more money on food, lodging, 
dreſs, and amuſement, than ever they had been before 
known to do. This circumſtance became at laſt ſo 
clearly obvious to all, as to make the declaimers aſham- 
ed of themſelves, and they are now in a great meaſure 
ſilenced. Senſible men, however, have been long con- 
ſcious of our increaſing wealth, and have not ſcrupled 
to ſay ſo; as they found no difficulty in reconciling 
the general wiſh of individuals to have more wealth, 
and conſequently the univerſal cry of want, with the 
rapid increaſe of proſperity ; for where all know, that in 
conſequence of that proſperity, much profit can be 
made of any capital, each will be eager to have a larger 
proportion of that capital than he can eaſily obtain. 


They were not, therefore, in the ſmalleſt degree ſur- 
priſed to obſerve, that although within theſe two years 


paſt, taxes have been impoſed on this nation to ſuch an 
extent that no man, half a dozen years ago, would have 
been hardy enough to believe that they could have 
been tolerated ; yet theſe have been paid almoſt with- 
out a murmur, and without being ſenſibly felt by the 
people at large, The income tax impoſed this year, 1 
ſhould have no heſitation to ſay, would be ſo produc- 
tive as to aſtoniſn all ſurrounding nations, could it be 
fairly and equally carried into effect; but of this there 
is great reaſon to daubt. It is not above a week ſince 
Lord Grenville made a ſtatement in the Houſe of Peers 
of the progreſs of the trade of Britain of late years. It 
appeared, from that ſtatement, that the value of our trade 
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(imports and exports) on an average of four years preced- 
ing the war, viz. 1789, go, 91, and 92, amounted to 
£-72, 689,000, and that in the year 1798 theſe amount- 
ed to £:94,963,000 ; fo that the increaſe during that 
period is C. 22, 274, ooo, which is nearly one third part 


of the firſt ſum. 


To ſuch perſons as believe that the ſtability of States, 
and the happineſs of a people, are to be meaſured ex- 


actly by the amount of their wealth, and the extent of 


their foreign trade and manufactures, theſe facts will be 
deemed of the moſt ſoothing nature for Britain; but to 
me they convey not any ſuch idea. Nations, like in- 
dividuals, have not their happineſs augmented in pro- 
portion to the increaſe of their riches. 'They generally 
act with much more propriety when they are in moder- 
ate circumſtances, than when ſuperabounding in wealth. 
Power engenders pride, haughtineſs, and a moſt intoler- 
able ſelf-fufficiency ; this diſguſts thoſe with whom 
they muſt have dealings, and encourages rivals. It cre- 
ates enemies at the ſame time; enemies, whoſe ill will 
is only diſplayed at the firſt in ſecret ; but by and by 
they become open and declared as ſuch. Wars of 
courſe follow, and many evils which it would be pain- 
ful to enumerate. "Theſe evils will be, to you, very 
obvious, and might have been (or rather may be) fore- 
ſeen by our rulers, whoſe duty it ſhould have been to 
counteract their influence. This, I am ſorry to ſay, has 
not been done. Owing to the greater profits that are 
to be made in trade or manufactures than in agricul- 
ture, at the ſame time that ſuch perſons are more.inde- 
pendent of others, and at greater liberty to act as occa- 
ſion may require, young men of ſpirit and enterpriſe 
naturally prefer the firſt, and neglect the laſt, Fiſcal reg- 
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ulations might eaſily be adopted to counteract in ſome 


meaſure this evil ; but this has not been attended to. 
Some late taxes, particularly the ſalt tax and the income 
tax, have a direct contrary effect; for they preſs much 
more heavily on country gentlemen and farmers, than 
on thoſe who are engaged in trade and manufactures : 
bad is thus made worſe, and a ſpirit of turbulence and 
inſubordination is diſſeminated among the lower orders 
of ſociety, which muſt break out on the firſt check that 


buſineſs, in their particular line, experiences; and this 


muſt give riſe to a ſyſtem of coercive government that is 
only productive of general miſery, and individual diſtreſs; 
not to mention the diſcontents that are the never failing 
attendants on the occaſional recurrence of years of ſcar- 
city, which are inevitable where this ſyſtem of economy 
is adhered to. 


None of theſe effects would have been experienced if 
the leſs brilliant but more ſteady operations of agriculture 


had been duly cheriſhed and encouraged. 'There would 
have been no difficulty in finding other ſources of produc- 
tive taxeshere, had they been ſought for; but it too often 
happens in financial arrangements, that men overlook the 
only certain means of augmenting the revenue, viz. that 
of adopting meaſures to promote the health of the body 
politic in all its members; and, inſtead of ſupplying 
the gooſe with plenty of nouriſhing food to make her 
with certainty lay abundance of golden eggs for many 
years to come, in their eagerneſs to get all the eggs at 
once, they kill the gooſe herſelf, and thus cut off the 
ſource of that future ſupply which would have been cer- 
tain. Such, Sir, are the reflections which occur to my 
mind, when I contemplate this important ſubject : but I 
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interfere not with the department of any one. Of too lit. 
tle importance to have any influence on the political ſyſ- 
tem, I ſee theſe things as if I ſaw them not; and quietly 
go forward in my retired courſe of life, without annoying 
others, or perplexing myſelf about things that I cannot 
mend. a 4 , 
Having in ſome meafure regained my uſual ſtate of 
health, I have, at laſt, begun the work that I had in 


contemplation, the firſt number of which will accompany - 


this ; and which (entitled, Recreations in Agriculture, 
Natural Hiftory, Arts, and Miſcellaneous Literature) 1 
beg you will honour with your acceptance, as a ſmall teſ- 


timony of the moſt reſpectful eſteem and warmeſt attach- - 


ment on my part. It can lay claim to that honour on no 
account but one, which is, that, however my judgment 
may err, it is my ſincereſt wiſh that every line in it may 
be calculated, in one way or other, to promote the wel- 
fare or happineſs of ſome human being; and it ſhall be 
my uninterrupted ſtudy to make it do fo. At my time 
of life (now declining,into the vale of years) diſengaged 
as I am from all thoſe worldly purſuits which excite the 
active energies of moſt men, things appear under a very 
different aſpect from what they did in the morning of 
life: feeling not the ſmalleſt tincture of ambition, nor 
the ſtimulating impulſe of the love of gain, I ſtood in 
need of ſome object that could give a little activity to the 
mind, ſo as to ſuffer the thread of life to be ſpun out till 
the neriod of its termination ſhall arrive, without expe- 
riencing in too ſtrong a degree that languid apathy which 
is the unavoidable attendant on total inactivity. In caſt- 
ing about for this kind of ſtimulus to exertion, I could 
diſcover none that promiſed to be either ſo ſteady in its 
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effects, or ſo pleaſing in its operation, as that which I 
have choſen. For as I have come under certain obliga- 
tions to the public, I cannot conſider myſelf to be at lib- 
erty, in caſe of any fit of indolence, to abandon it; and 
therefore muſt go on, unleſs very powerful reaſons ſhall 
oppoſe it. As the mind muſt thus be. ſteadily directed 
at all times towards an object that has ever been ſtrongly 
intereſting to me, I hope it will prove an agreeable recre- 
ation [the title I have choſen for my book] to myſelf at 
leaſt ; to inſure which, I have determined, that while it 
is continued, not one word ſhall be admitted into it that 
does not appear to me to be calculated to anſwer the pur- 
poſe above ſtated. It is, therefore, probable, that the 
work will aſſume a tone ſomewhat different from moſt 
publications, the authors of which are in general actuated 
by conſiderations that can have ſcarcely any effect upon 
me. How far the public may reliſh a performance con- 
ducted in this manner, or whether I ſhall be able to carry 
it into effect in the way I propoſe, remains to be aſcer- 
tained. In all events my part is taken; nor ſhall I on 
that account be ſubjected to any embarraſſment. Should 
the ſale be ſuch as not fully to indemnify the expenſe of 
carrying it forward in a proper manner, I ſhall, without 
heſitation or ſtruggle of any fort, relinquiſh the work; 
conceiving that to be the moſt unequivocal criterzon that 
cag be adopted, either that the plan is improper, or the 
execution deficient z and I ſhall in this reſpect be direct- 
ed by the public, x 

The ſucceeding numbers of t this work ſhall be for- 
warded to you as ſoon as an opportunity offers after the 
publication of each : I am only at a loſs to know through 
what channel they may with moſt ſafety be ſent. Will 
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you have the goodneſs to let me know the name of your 
bookſeller in Philadelphia ? 'They might be forwarded 
to his care. | 

It gives me much ſatisfaction to learn, that the gar- 
dener behaves himſelf properly; for I was anxious on that 
account. A good ſervant is, in this country, a rare ac- 
quiſition. It does not always happen that a good maſter 
meets with ſuch; but he has a much better chance 
for it than others. I hope he will continue to pleaſe. 
I beg pardon for the length of this letter which was 
occaſioned by a deſire to give you an idea of the internal 
ſtate of this country at preſent, which I believe to be 
correct. 

I have the honour to remain, with the moſt reſpectful 
eſteem, Sir, "EY 


N our much obliged and M 
very bumble ſervant, 
JAMES ANDERSON. 


* « 
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To GENERAL. WasnincToN, Mount Vernon, Virginia. 
Heworth, near London, Jan. 10, 1800. 
HoxoureD Sin, | 

Tux gth and 10th numbers of my Recreations, which 
will come along with this, are entruſted to a private 
hand who is going to Philadelphia, and who has under- 
taken to forward them to you at Mount Vernon. I 
embrace this opportunity of writing, chiefly to inform 
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you that all the foregoing numbers of that work have 

been forwarded to you at different times as opportunities 
offered, addreſſed to the care of Dr. James Maeſe, of the 
College of Health, Philadelphia, who has ſhewed himſelf 
at all times moſt ready to oblige, I hope they have arrived 
ſafe, as alſo my letter of the 15th April laſt, which ac- 
companied the firſt number. 

It gives me great pleaſure to find that the political dif- 
ferences between the United States and France are now, 
to appearance, in ſuch a train as will I hope prevent 
the neceſſity of your being ever called on to leave your 
quiet retreat for the purpoſe of oppoſing any hoſtile at- 
tempts from that quarter ; and I hope you will long 
continue to enjoy the ſoothing tranquillity which is the 
natural reſult of rural purſuits to a mind at peace with- 
in; and which feels not the perturbation that reſults 
from deſires that it dares not avow to the world, and 
ſtrives in vain to conceal from itſelf. Blefled is the 
peace of the upright in heart z and vain are the hopes 
of thoſe who ſearch for it in any other way |! 

It gives me pleaſure to be able to ſay that the favour- 
able opinion I have long entertained of mankind at 
large, continues rather to gain than to loſe ground, 
from the reſult of daily experience. It was from a firm 
conviction that man is naturally beneficent and kind, 
and at all times diſpoſed to judge juſtly and with favour 
of another, where they themſelves are not a party in the 
cauſe, that T was induced to attempt the work in which 
I am engaged ( Recreations in Agriculture, Natural Hiſ- 
tory, Wc. ) upon the principles I indicated to you in my 
laſt, It is true, that I was not quite free from appre- 
henſions reſpecting the ſucceſs of an experiment ſo bold 
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as that on which I ventured : but the opinion juſt ſtated 
induced me to try ; and the experiment has ſucceeded. 


I did not indeed riſk as much in making that experiment 


as moſt other men would have done, ſo that it required 
the leſs courage on my part: for as I never had the 
ſmalleſt pretenſions to literary fame, I had nothing to 
dread on that ſcore, ſhould the attempt have failed : as 
the accumulation of wealth was never an object that I 
regarded as of much importance, even in the younger 
part of life, when a numerous family rendered it neceſ- 
ſary to be adverted ta in a certain degree; fo it is not 
to be ſuppoſed that it ſnould be an object of much con- 
cern on that head now, when that family is nearly all 
provided for by their own induſtry, and I have nothing 
but my own poor ſelf to look after. Being ſtimulated 
neither by vanity nor ambition of any ſort, I ran no 
riſk of receiving a ſhock in relinquiſhing the work on 
theſe accounts. Had my experiment not ſucceeded 
then my part was taken : I ſhould have retired entirely 
from the public ſcene, and neither have given trouble to 
myſelf nor any one elſe about things that did not appear 


. to intereſt them. From theſe confiderations I ſet out 


with the reſolution either to expreſs what my own 
mind dictated as juſt and right on all occaſions, with 
the utmoſt candour in my power; or not to go on with 
it at all. Hence you will find it aſſumes a firm. (I had 
almoſt ſaid a rigid) tone that is very unuſual ; and 
that I was afraid many perſons would think rather in- 


dicated vanity and preſumption on my part, than a fin- 


cere deſire to benefit the reader. It gives me much 
pleaſure to find that this has not been the caſe ; for 
this work has been received by the public with a moſt 
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tender indulgence, or favour rather; which lays me 
under the moſt powerful obligations to do the beſt I 
can to make a ſuitable return. 

You will eaſily perceive my great object in this work 
is to endeavour to induce my readers to obſerve objects 
with their own eyes, and to think and reaſon in all caſes 
for themſelves, and thus acquire that independence of 
mind in literature which alone can give firmneſs and 
energy to reſearth. The firſt ſtep in this proceſs is to 
give frequent inſtances of the weakneſs of the human 
powers, and the ſmall advances that have been yet made 
by man in any kind of attainment : of courſe to check 
that blind reſpect for great names which tends ſo much 
to enfeeble the mental powers. 'This requires but little 
exertion on my part; for it is a great many years ſince 
I had occaſion to'remark, that the greateſt men are only 
great in certain reſpects, and wonderfully weak and 
fallible in others. I have therefore been accuſtomed 
to expect to find among them, as others, frequent errors 
of judgment; nor hav I ever yet met with an excep- 
tion to that rule. Knowing this then from the moſt 
perfect conviction, I feel it not as a degradation to any 
character to diſcover weakneſſes or errors in it, and 
theſe I ſhall point out occaſionally as things of courſe, 
without the moſt diſtant intention to depreciate their 
character. It will not be, then, in the leaſt ſurpriſing 
if I ſhould be found to approve and to blame the fame 
perſon in the ſame paragraph, and that both ſhall be 
done with equal frankneſs and cordiality ; for I deſpiſe 
that little affectation of refined delicacy which conſiſts 
of whimpering ' apologies and diſguiſed inſinuations, 


tending to lower the character of a perſon whom they 


dare not openly blame. I have no deſire to lower the 
character of any human being, I am not conſcious of 
entertaining a thought of any one that I am either 
afraid or aſhamed to expreſs; and I take pleaſure alike 
in doing juſtice to bad men for the little good that be» 
longs to them, as in giving cordial applauſe to the de- 
ſerving part of mankind, wherever it can with juſtice be 
done.(B) I judged it neceſſary to mention theſe cir- 
cumſtances, to obviate ſome prejudices you might have 
felt on reading ſome paſſages of that work. 

The only circumſtance of importance affecting this 
country, concerning which I can give you any information 
at preſent that can juſtly lay claim to a greater authentici- 
ty than a news- paper, is what reſpects the ſcarcity of grain 
with which this country is threatened at preſet, and 
which has occaſioned no inconſiderable degree of alarm, 
eſpecially among our legiſlators and the higher orders 
of the people. To me it occaſioned no ſort of ſurpriſe, 
becauſe I conſider it as a neceſſary conſequence of thoſe 
political arrangements I alluded to in my laſt, which 
tend to make agriculture a ſubordinate buſineſs, and 
therefore to retard the progreſs of that beneficent art far 
beyond others. In this opinion, however, it is but fair 
to ſay that I am not among the majority; with whom, 
were we to take words alone as an evidence of facts, it 
would feem that no art is ſo much cheriſhed as agri- 
| culture by every individual in high rank in this country, 
|| as well as the legiſlature at large; as any one, by looking 
| at our news-papers and periodical publications, muſt 
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naturally infer. The caſe appeared to me, however, I £ 


am ſorry to ſay it, to be far otherwiſe. The real ſpirit 
| of the times ſeems to be to depreſs agricultural opera- 
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tions; though this I do not aſcribe to a ſyſtematic plan 
of doing ſo, but rather to an ignorance of the circum- 
ſtances that would tend to promote it. Were I poſſeſſed 
of talents and influence ſufficient to counteract this 
baneful prejudice, I ſhould deem myſelf ſingularly fortu- 
nate; but the time ſeems not to me to be yet arrived in 
which that can be done, without the aid of talents far ſu- 
perior to any to which I could lay claim. We muſt there- 
fore wait with patience until that time ſhall come. That 
you may not, however, imagine that theſe notions pro- 
ceed merely from a diſcontented ſpirit, I ſhall beg leave 
to ſtate a few facts that will, I hope, be ſufficient to ſhow 
that I have not taken up this opinion without a due de- 
gree of conſideration. 

It is an undiſputed maxim, that the beſt encourage- 
ment for any manufacture is a ſteady market, quick ales, 
and unreſtrained freedom in conducting the buſineſs. 
Agriculture is undoubtedly a manufacture as much as 
that of broadcloth, and the production of corn is the 
moſt important branch of that manufacture; unfortu- 
nately it is the moſt expenſive branch of it alſo: there is 
therefore a greater riſk that that branch would be aban- 
doned than any other. Of courſe, a well informed legiſ- 
lature ought to have had their attention ſpecially directed 
towards that point ; but this has unfortunately never 
been adverted to by us; and the laws of this country, 
and the cuſtoms that there prevail, in many inſtances, 
tend directly to oppoſe that branch of buſineſs. 

Every one knows that many more hands are required 
to carry on the buſineſs of aration, than that of graz- 
ing; perhaps the difference, if each of theſe ſyſtems of 
farming were carried to the higheſt pitch of perfection 
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of which they are reſpeAtively ſuſceptible, would not be 
leſs than as one hundred to one. But were a farmer 
to attempt to carry on the cultivation of the ſoil in the 
manner this would imply, he would find himſelf at 
once involved in inextricable difficulties, ſo that he 
muſt of neceſſity avoid it till theſe obſtructions are 
removed, however much he may be entreated to go 
forward. 
In the firſt place, the 3 of cultivating land, un- 
der certain circumſtances, is enormous: ſo that, unleſs 
it be in very particular ſituations, the operator never 
can be reimburſed ; but, inſtead of adopting ſuch ar- 
rangements as to encqurage the farmer to go forward 
in cultivating the ſoil, he is, in this country, ſubjected 
to one very heavy tax in particular, that muſt of neceflity 
check his operations to an aſtoniſhing degree. He is 
liable to have a tenth part of the whole crop carried 
away; not a tenth of the free produce after deducting 
expenſes, but one tenth of the groſs produce even 
if the whole of that produce ſhould not be ſufficient 
to pay one half of the expenſe actually incurred: and 
I have known land cultivated, and with profit, where 
i the whole of the crop for tte firſt year would not 
4178 be equal in value to the tenth part of the money actu- 
11118 ally expended on the land before that crop could be 
| obtained from it. Thus are both his capital and his 
1 induſtry highly taxed; whereas if he ſhall fit ſtill and 
1 do nothing to his land, he is not obliged to pay one 
| tenth of the ſimple produce which has ſpontaneouſly 
| [þ ſprung up without any expenſe incurred by him, but 
| 


in many caſes leſs than one fortieth part of it. Can any 
thing, I aſk, be more perfectly calculated to arreſt the 
arm of induftry in agriculture, and check the produc- 
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tion of corn, than this ſyſtem ? Yet, while men would 
ſeem to be moving heaven and earth to encourage the 
production of corn, it would be deemed little ſhort of 
facrilege in any one, merely to hint, that if ever they 
expect to have corn produced in abundance, and at 
a reaſonable price, they muſt begin by removing this 
grievous obſtruction, without which it is vain to expect 
it ever can be done. Fortunately for America you 
have guarded againſt this fore evil in that country. A 
ſyſtem which hath tended to depreſs the agriculture of 
Europe in general, perhaps more than any other; and 
to condemn many parts of it to continue a deſert, 
which, but for that circumſtance, might have been a 
paradiſe.(C) 

Another circumſtance that imperiouſly oppoſes the 
ſyſtem of aration in agriculture, is the difficulty of ob- 
taining hands for that purpoſe. There is a feveriſh 
ſpirit of alms-giving that prevails in this country, which 
rages at preſent with ſuch unbounded ſway, that it 
ſeems to have deprived all orders of perſons of the ex- 
erciſe of their reaſon ; and which, if it ſhall continue a 
little longer, will effectually ſtop the production of corn 
in this Iſland entirely, and then all other manufactures 
muſt follow. In conſequence of this mania, which ſo 
univerſally prevails, a man who was to oppoſe any meaſ- 
ure that was held out to be intended to augment the com- 
forts of the poor, would be deemed infamous, however 
abſurd and improper he might ſee that meaſure was. 
A certain deſcription of perſons have been, in conſe- 
quence of this principle, inveſted by law with powers 
which no farmer can controul, by which they are ena- 
bled to put their hands into the pocket of the farmer, 
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and to take from thence juſt whatever they pleaſe, in or- 
der to give it to the poor. And who are thoſe denominated 
the poor, in this caſe ? They are the drunken, the idle, 
the diſſipated part of the community; perſons, for the 
moſt part, who will not work ſo long as they have one 
farthing to ſpend in the alehouſe, and when that is gone 
they imperiouſly call for more, to ſupport them in idle- 
neſs. This deſcription will probably ſeem to you to be 
exaggerated ; I wiſh to God it were ſo, but I am ſorry 
to ſay this cannot be admitted. I know a conſiderable 
tract of country, conſiſting of ſeveral pariſhes, in which 


there is only one acting juſtice of the peace; and, unfor- 


tunately for the country, he is one of thoſe who poſſeſſes 
this ſentimental regard for the poor to ſuch a pitch, that 


he grudges no expenſe laid out in that cauſe; when it 


is to come out of the pockets of others. The conſequence is, 
that when the overſeers of any pariſh within his bounds 
refuſe to give alms to a drunken diſorderly fellow, who 
might work to ſupport himſelf well, if he would; this 
man has nothing to do but to go to this beneficent juſ- 
tice of the peace, and repreſent his caſe in his own 
way; who, without examination or inquiry, or ever 
citing the overſeers before him to hear their report, 
generally ſends the man home with an order upon the 
overſeers in his pocket, to pay to him ſuch a ſum as he 
himſelf” has ſaid would do; which order they muſt in 
this caſe comply with. To avoid this evil the overſeers 


generally attempt to beat down ſuch idle fellows as low 


as they can bring them voluntarily to accept, as this, 
though it be the very reverſe of charity, is a leſs evil 
than to allow him to get to the full extent of his moſt 
exorbitant claims. 
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Again, the corn-farmer, whoſe operations muſt go 
forward at the proper ſeaſon, or he muſt be undone : 
the farmer, whoſe beaſts of labour muſt be fed even if 
their drivers ſhould be abſent ſo as to lay them idle, 
and thus have his expenſes accumulated without cauſe : 
the farmer, I ſay, thus circumſtanced, and feeling that 
with ſuch ſervants he is doubly, trebly taxed ; is un- 
der the neceſſity to rid himſelf of them. I ſay trebly 
_ taxed. In the firſt place he is heavily taxed by the 
wages he muſt pay to them, without an adequate return 
for it. In the ſecond place, by the waſte he incurs in 
conſequence of his beaſts of labour being often thus 
unneceffarily laid idle: and in the third place, by the 
pariſh rates being accumulated to ſupport thoſe very 
idlers whe are called poor, but who live better perhaps 
than he himſelf can afford to do. What is the conſe- 
quence ? To avoid theſe accumulated evils as much as 
he can, he lays aſide the plough, and does all in his 
power to baniſh from the pariſh every perſon of the 
deſcription of a ſervant or a labourer. To forward this 
hopeful plan of checking the cultivation of the ſoil, we 
have ſeen many publications that have been uſhered into 
the world of late, and aſſociations formed, recommend- 
ing to magiſtrates, and in ſome caſes empowering them, 

to compel farmers to give ſuch a rate of wages as they, 

the magiſtrates, ſhall deem right. And what does all 

this tend to, but to compel the farmer to give up the 

plough ſtill more and more? for I have not heard that 

any one hath as yet propoſed to compel the farmer to 

keep more ſervants than he himſelf inclines. To expect 

under theſe circumſtances, that the production of corn 


is ever to become a principal object of the Engliſh 
* 
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farmer, is a project. equally chimerical as any of thoſe 
that were contemplated by Don Quixote.(D) You 
have alſo, as I think, wiſely guarded againſt this evil in 

T am almoſt aſhamed thus to lay open to you * the 
nakedneſs of this land,” or at leaſt the weakneſs of 
thoſe who are entruſted with the modification of the 
political economy of this country; yet more ſtill re- 
mains to be ſaid. As if theſe obſtructions were not 
alone ſufficient to check the ſpirit of aration in this 
country, other devices have been adopted to ſtrengthen 
them. Our forefathers conſidering that the ſeaſons do 
vary, and that with the ſame degree of ſkill and induſtry 
more corn would be produced in one year than another; 


aware of the importance at the ſame time of guarding 
againſt an extraordinary riſe of price, or a great de- 
preſſion of it, eaſily perceived that there was but one 
poſſible way of doing that, and of having always abun- 
dance even in the moſt unfavourable feaſons ; which 
was, to provide a market for all the ſarplus corn pro- 
duced in a year of plenty, at a reaſonable price. 
For, if more grain be not reared in a good year than is 
ſufficient for our own conſumption, a deficiency muſt 
be felt in a bad year proportioned to the inclemency 
of the ſeaſon. With that view a bounty was allowed 
on the exportation of corn whenever the price fell be- 
low a ſpecified rate. This was done with a view to 
keep up the price in cheap years to ſuch a rate as barely 
to indemnify the farmer, ſo as to prevent him from too 

precipitately abandoning the culture of corn. The hie 
principle of this regulation was excellent; and though be + 
in its application ſome very obvious errors were com- 
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mitted, yet the experience of the beſt part of a century 
proved inconteſtibly that it was, upon the whole, highly 
beneficial. Under the influence of that law it was 
found that the grain produced in this country gradually 
augmented faſter than our population, ſo that it became 
more than enough to ſupport its own inhabitants, inſo- 
much that corn came to be a conſiderable article of 
trade, and brought much money into the nation. 

But when people are well it ſeldom happens that 
| they know how to keep themſelves ſo ; they wiſhed to 
be better: manufacturers made a clamour, and our 
legiſlators, regardleſs of the leflon they might have 
learnt from the fate of Colbert's inſtitutions in France, 
were infected with the rage, and we now feel what is 
the conſequence of it. The modifications of the corn 
laws, I have juft ſaid, were not perfect. From theſe 

defects certain inconveniences began to be felt. In 

conſequence of the bars above ſtated beginning to ope- 
rate more powerfully than formerly, and a gradual de- 
; i} creaſe in the value of money, the quantity of corn 
produced began to abate, and occaſional deficiencies of 
© that article were experienced. Inſtead of correcting the 
former defects, and adopting remedies that the circum- 
= ſtances of the caſe called for; which was obviouſly an 
s augmentation rather than a diminutzon of the bounty, 
under certain circumſtances, our legiſlators thought 
proper to purſue a courſe directly the reverſe of this; 
and, without formally aboliſhing- the bounty, they 
& virtually did fo, by ſo modifying it as that it could by no 
means anſwer thoſe purpoſes, i in regard to the farmer, for 
. ; which it was originally granted? no corn, therefore, could 
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5 be then reared by him for the purpoſe of exportation 
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in good years ; of courſe, when a bad ſeaſon occurred. 
the deficiency became very great ; the prices roſe, and 5 
recourſe muſt be had to importation from abroad to 2 
great amount, for the ſupport of our own people. Thus 
it has happened, that without any material change in 
the phyſical ſtate of this univerſe, we have experienced 
a woful change in the ſtate of our crops; and, inſtead 
of ex- porting corn to the amount in ſome years of not 
much leſs ,than one million and a half of quarters, 
which brought in better than two millions ſterling per 
annum, the quantity im- ported ſoon came to exceed 
the exports 3 which has gradually increaſed till the 
preſent moment, when the balance of imports beyond 
exports amount to nearly one million of quarters, the 
value of which cannot be leſs than four millions ſterling 

Theſe, Sir, are ſtrong facts, that one would think 
were altogether ſufficient to open the eyes of any perſon. 
Yet I do not perceive the ſmalleſt indication that that 
is the caſe, either with qur legiſlators, ar the public at 
large. Inſtead of conſidering, with a rational delibera- 
tion, which the importance of the caſe requires, how 
theſe radical evils might be moderated, we ſee only 
futile diſquiſitions about trifling and unimportant cir- 
cumſtances, and (pardon the expreſſion) childiſh propo- 
ſals, many of which cannot be carried into practice; 
and others, if they could be executed, would prove of | 
no ſenſible avail. 

I cannot but lament that theſe things are ſo ; becauſe 
I ſee a long train of evils ſpringing from them, as their 
legitimate offspring, as clearly as poſſible. Yet I myſell | 
am of too little importance as an individual to be at 
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liberty to indulge the hope, that any thing I could offer 
to the public on that ſubject would be adverted to. As 
this is a ſubject, however, that muſt be, 70 you, of con- 
ſiderable importance, becauſe it tends to affect the wel- 
fare of millions of people; and as, among the multipli- 
city of objects that have claimed your attention, this 
one may not probably have ſo forcibly attracted your 
notice as it has done mine; I feel myſelf ſtrongly tempted 
to add a few words more, without entirely exhauſting 
the ſubject. It will afford me the ſatisfaction of think- 
ing that I ſhall, at leaſt, once in my life, have done 
what was in my power, by laying open the ſecret cauſes 
| of this grievous malady, to alleviate it; which, though 
it will be of no avail in this country at preſent, may poſ- 
9 ſibly, in one way or other, at ſome future period, ſerve 
to guard others from ſuffering by the ſame malady. 
= There is a beautiful concatenation of circumſtances 
y which depend upon each other in every operation of 
nature, ſo that one primary cauſe often produces a di- 
verſity of effects that extend to an amazing diſtance, 
and that do not appear at firſt ſight to be neceſſarily 
connected. It affords me much pleaſure in any caſe to 
be able to trace theſe, and ſomething of that nature I 
W now experience. | 
= We have ſeen that tithes and poor's rates have a 
W neceſſary tendency to drive men away from the buſineſs 
: of agriculture, and to diminiſh the culture of grain, by 
90 enerting arable lands into paſture; and that the 
Nodern ſyſtem of corn laws tends to augment this evil. 
: et us now endeavour to mark the effects of this change 
5 (that is, the converting of arable land into paſture) on 
I 5] he community at large, by taking into conſideration 
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No deſcription of land that is fit for tillage can pro- 
duce ſo much of human ſuſtenance when in graſs as 
when in corn; but the difference in ſome caſes is greater 
than in others. In very rich land this difference is leſs 
than in that of an inferior quality. In the richeſt land 
in this iſland, perhaps the difference can in no caſe be 
brought lower than in the proportion of three to one; 


that is to ſay, an acre of ſuch land would afford three 


times at leaſt the quantity of human food while under 
culture that it could do while in graſs. In land of a 
middling quality the difference will be nearly as ten to 


improved, and brought to the higheſt degree of produc- 
tiveneſs of which it. is ſuſceptible, it will be more than 
as one hundred to one. 

Hence then it follows, that if all the arable land in 
this kingdom had been laid down to graſs at once, a 
very great diminution of the quantity of human food 
produced in this iſland muſt immediately enſue ; and 
though no augmentation in the number of the people 
ſhould be made, unleſs an immenſe importation of grain 
were to take place (much more than the whole ſurplus 
produce of the univerſe could probably afford) a moſt 
deſtructive famine muſt be experienced; and of courſe 
this evil muſt be felt in a greater or leſs degree, as the 
proportion of ground thus abſtrafted from the plough 
ſhall be greater or leſs : nor is this the whole of the 
evil that would accompany ſuch a meaſure. 

As aration, digging, or cultivating by means of man- 
ual labour of one ſort or other, are the only poſſible 
means of augmenting the natural produce of the 
earth ;(F) and as there can be no poſſible limits 
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aſſigned to the amount of the amelioration that may be 
thus obtained on ſoils that are only moderately produc- 
tive, it is certain that without this neceſſary labour, the 
earth in every country on the globe muſt ſoon become 
overſtocked with people, and univerſal famine and miſ- 
ery muſt prevail. It was therefore evidently'the will of 
heaven that man ſhould become an agricultoriſt ; and 
as a reward for his obedience to that ſupreme decree, ” 
it has been at the ſame time ordained that, wherever 
he ſhall exert his faculties to that end, abundance of | 
food for man muſt be the neceſſary conſequence : and | 
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5 if theſe exertions ſhall not be diſcontinued, that abun- 1 
dance muſt perpetually increaſe, ſo as to keep pace with | 
: the increaſe of population, whatever that may be. On q 
; the other hand, it would ſeem, that as a puniſhment | | 
; for diſobedience to that law, it hath been as immutably | | 
- decreed, that wherever theſe agricultural exertions ſhall | 0 
4 be ſlackened where they have once prevailed, the earth | 
= ſhall by degrees revert nearly to its original ſtate, and : 
be no longer in a condition to ſupport the ſame num- if 


ber of people it formerly did; ſo that a few miſerable 
beings may be ſtarved for want in the ſame diſtrict 
where millions have formerly lived in abundance. | 


Without entering into the conſideration of the rea- | 
| 
' 


ſons why theſe things ſhould be ſo, the evidences that 


may be adduced in proof that theſe poſitions are juſt, if 
from the preſent ſtate of the world, and the hiſtory = | 
of paſt times, are innumerable. Let but a new vil- 1 
lage be raiſed in the moſt inhoſpitable deſert, fields 1 
will gradually ſpread themſelves around it ſmiling with | | 
increaſing fertility. Even when a ſolitary toll keeper 3 ö 
ſteals his ſpan of garden from the waſte, its gay luxu- | | 
[1 

| | 
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riance enlivens the ſenſes of the wearied traveller. 
Thoſe ancient religious eſtabliſhments, where, in re- 
tired ſolitude, continued for ages, the religious orders 
ſought for ſome amuſement in the labours of the field, 
a ſuperior fertility to that of the neighbouring country 
has been gradually and univerſally conferred upon the 
land around, which by many perſons has been conceived 
to be a cauſe for their choice of ſituation, rather than a 
conſequence of their reſidence there. 
Ik, again, we take a view of thoſe countries where 
agricultural induſtry once prevailed which has now 
ceaſed, and whoſe fertility kept pace with their (to us 
now) inconceivable population, ſuch as thoſe territories 
in Aſia where, Nineveh and Babylon, with other proud 
and flouriſhing cities, once ſtood : if we contemplate 
the kingdom of Judea and Paleſtine, whoſe inhabitants 
in the days of David and Solomon would have eaten up 
the whole of its preſent annual produce in one day : if 
we contemplate Egypt, Carthage, and the neighbouring 
ſtates of Africa, the ſame obſervations will apply. Theſe 
caſes ſeem, indeed, to be ſo utterly inexplicable to thoſe 
who advert not to the influence of circumſtances above 
alluded to, as to be deemed impoſſible; and fuch per- 
ſons feel diſpoſed rather to conteſt the beſt eſtabliſhed 
hiſtorical facts than to diſtruſt their own feeble reaſon- 
ing upon the ſubject. 

But we are not obliged to go to ſuch an immenſe diſ- 
tance backwards in ſearch of illuſtrations of theſe mo- 
mentous truths. Volumes might be filled with inſtances 
of it in modern times. There are even extenſive diſ- 
tricts in Scotland which formerly ſupported, while un- 
der the plough, a numerous population, which were 
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abandoned during the ſeven years of famine that pre- 
vailed in the end of the laſt century, that have now 
reverted to the ſtate of the moſt unproductive heath; 
while, as a contraſt to that, other waſtes, which never 
before yielded any ſubſiſtence to man, have been, in 


conſequence of an increaſed population there, converted 


into the fineſt of fields, now waving with the moſt lux- 
uriant abundance. With theſe facts under our eye, 
and which are the reſult of our own (I might ſay) pa- 
pable experience, it is ſcarcely neceſſary to ſeek for 
other illuſtrations. But theſe preſent themſelves in 
ſuch abundance, that we are only difficulted in chooſ- 
ing which we ſhould ſelect for that purpoſe. The caſe 
of Spain, however, is ſuch a flagrant inſtance of it, even 
at our door, that it would be idle to ſearch for more. 

In the time of the Moors that part of Spain which 
was poſſeſſed by the Mahometans, who were an in- 
duſtrious and agricultural people, ſwarmed with in- 
habitants to an aſtoniſhing degree, and poſſeſſed a luxu- 
riant fertility unequalled at that time perhaps in any 
part of Europe. Even in the days of Ferdinand and 
Iſabella, when the induſtry of theſe people had been 
greatly repreſſed, and their numbers curte led by the 
long continued ravages of war, that country ſtill con- 
tained a population of TWENTY FIVE MILLIONS of peo- 
ple, who found there abundance of food and to ſpare. 
At preſent the population of Spam does not exceed 
eight millions, and the deterioration that has followed 
the abandonment of agriculture as a favourite purſuit, 
is ſuch, that even thoſe fezv inhabitants are only able to 
draw from it a ſeanty ſubſiſtence, which is ſcarcely fuf- 


ficient to furniſh them the bare neceſſaries of life. And 
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does not the preſent experience of Britain afford, at 
this inſtant, a practical illuſtration of this momentous 
truth that admits of no diſpute? Let thoſe who think 
otherwiſe try to account, upon any other principle, for 
thoſe undeniable facts above ſtated reſpecting our com- 
merce of grain. When they do ſo, I ſhould not think 
I impoſed upon myſelf a very arduous taſk, ſhould I 
undertake to refute their arguments. Should ſophiſms, 
however, be reſorted to inſtead of arguments, or hypo- 
thetical aſſumptions be ſubſtituted inſtead of well eſtab- 
liſhed facts, I ſhall not deign to notice them, but allow 
them to ſink under the refutation of ſucceeding experi- 
ence. I ſhall never contend with any one for victory, 
but for truth alone : and truth, when once announced, 
will ſtill ſurvive, although it ſhould for a time appear, 
by the weight of authority or prejudice, to be totally 
annihilated. | mY 
Other circumſtances ſtill have a powerful tendency 
to repreſs the active operations of agricultural improve- 
ments in Englang, whoſe influence ought not to be 
overlooked on the preſent occaſion. As the radical 
melioration of land is a troubleſome and expenſive op- 
eration, and the returns of that expenſe can, only be ex- 
pected in the courſe of many years, no man can engage 
with ſpirit and effect in ſuch an enterpriſe without a 
certainty of his being permitted to retain the poſſeſſion 
of ſuch land for a ſufficient length of time to indemnify 
himſelf fully for the expenſe and riſk he muſt incur by 
ſuch exertions. So far, however, is this inducement 
to agricultural exertion from being commonly proffered 
to tenants, that a leaſe of a proper length for this pur- 
poſe is altogether unknown; and a great part of the 
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land in this kingdom is farmed without any leaſe at all, 

merely upon a precarious tenure from year to year. 

And, what-appears to be ſtill more wonderful, this pre- 
carious tenure ſeems to give nearly as little uneaſineſs to 
the tenant, as it proves fatisfaCtory to the landlord. As 
the intereſt of both the parties is evidently hurt by this 
arrangement, though the welfare of the public is ſtill 
more eſſentially injured by it, I was greatly at a loſs for 


ſome time to account for this ſeeming apathy in theſe 
two claſſes of men to their own intereſt, Nor was it 


till after a very minute examination of the internal ſtate 
of this country, that it became manifeſt. As it may 
prove ſatisfactory to you to develope theſe particulars, 
I ſhall venture briefly to ſtate the prominent circum- 
ſtances that effect it. The great object of men of ex- 
tenfive property in this country is to have parliamentary 
intereſt; they therefore exert themſelves as much as 
poſſible to have retainers and dependents who may ſup- 
port that intereſt at eleftions for members to parlia- 
ment. One gfeat ſource of ſuch influence originates 
with farmers, many of whom have votes themſelves ; 
and they have till a wider influence in conſequence of 
the marriages of their daughters, &c. into the families 
of voters in boroughs, and other ways. Theſe being in 


5 general rather of leſs reſpectability than the farmer, and 


having expectances from him at his death, are much 
ſwayed by him. And as he himſelf cannot be conſid- 
ered as a free man ſo long as he depends, in a great meaſ- 
ure, upon the will of his lord for a comfortable ſubſiſt- 
ence, theſe farmers are found to be the moſt zealous 
and ſteady ſupporters they have. This, together with 
the natural defirg that all men feel to exerciſe ſway over 
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others, eſpecially where, as in this caſe, it does not ap- 
pear to give much pain to thoſe who ſubmit to it, is 2 
principal reaſon why gentlemen of landed property in 
general have a predilection for ſhort leaſes, or tenants at 
will, wherever the cuſtom of the country countenan- 
ces it. 

I found more difficulty in ſatisfying myſelf about the 


7 


indifference of the tenants on this head; but a reſi- 520 


dence for ſome time in England has enabled me to diſ- 
cover the cauſes of that alſo, It would take up too 
much room to difplay the whole ; I ſhall only juſt 
touch upon the principal of them. I have already taken 
notice of the importance of the poor's rates here in re- 
gard to the farmer, and the neceſſity of his adverting to 
them when he covenants for a leaſe. By the farmer, 
the poor's rates can be viewed in no other light than as 
rent, To him it is the ſame thing whether he pays 
the whole of his rent to the landlord, or a part of it to 
him and another portion of it to the poor; but there 
is this difference to him between theſe two; that the 
landlord's rent is a ſtipulated, fixed ſum, and the other 
variable. When he enters into a leaſe for a term of 
years, then, though he contracts to pay only a ſtipulated 


| ſum annually to the landlord, he binds himſelf at the 


ſame time, however, alſo to pay another ſum annually 
to the poor, which is perfectly unfixed ; and concern- 
ing the amount of which at a diſtant period, he cannot 
form the moſt diſtant conjecture. His land we ſhall 
ſuppoſe at the beginning of his leaſe to be worth 
twenty five ſhillings per acre, and that the poor's rates 
are then at five ſhillings in the pound; he is therefore 
able to pay the landlord twenty ſhillings rent, and no 
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more. But as he knows the poor's rates are advancing 
from year to year, and he can ſet no bounds to the ex- 
tent of that advance, he is afraid to enter into engage- 


ments for a long term of years leſt he ſhould thus bind 


himſelf to pay more than the land is worth. Should it 
riſe to ten, fifteen, twenty, or twenty five ſhillings in 
the pound, as it is in ſome places, he muſt be undone 3 
for ſuppoſing he has a hundred acres, this, at twenty 
five ſhillings, is 125/. per annum, which is, by ſuppoſi - 
tion, the full value of his land; but ſhould he be obliged 
to pay 225/. or 200. or 175/. or even 150. he would 
be undone. Contemplating theſe things he heſitates, 
and is better pleaſed to have it in his power to give up 
his leaſe when he finds he can no longer hold it with 
profit, than to take the riſk of ſuch a precarious burthen. 

Theſe are natural ſenſations, and a conduct, in as far 
as regards himſelf, judicious z but mark the conſequence 
on the public. 

A tenant upon a ſhort leaſe never can engage in a ſpir- 


ited cultivation of the ſoil. He himſelf cannot be at 


the expenſe of erecting the neceflary buildings, and the 
landlord will naturally wiſh to avoid it under theſe cir- 
cumſtances. Much fewer buildings are required for a 
graſs farm than for one in corn : on theſe accounts, how- 
ever more productive the farm might be under a proper 
courſe of tillage, it muſt be thrown into graſs. But as 
land that has been laid down to graſs in tolerable order, 
however much it might be improved by being brought 


occaſionally into corn land under a ſpirited management 


and judicions culture, would be greatly deteriorated 
by being torn up and ſcourged, as the phraſe is, for a 
year or two, under the management of one who graſps 
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only at what he can obtain at preſent, without any re. 
gard to futurity; it becomes neceſſary for the landord 

to guard againſt this evil, by making ſtipulations under 

theſe ſhort tenures, to prevent the farmer from plough- 
ing up his land under very ſevere penalties. Thus are 
millions of acres doomed to remain for ages together 
covered with ant hills, ruſhes, moſs, and other uſeleſs 
plants; growing worſe and worſe from year to year, 
which might, under another ſyſtem, have been affording 
as fine crops of graſs and corn as could be wiſhed ; ana 

going forward in a ſtate of continued progreſſive im- 

provement from year to year, uninterruptedly for ages, 

till they became in every part as rich and productive as 
the moſt fertile garden. Such has been the progreſs, 
and ſuch the preſent ſtate, of many parts of Belgium; 
though the progreſs there, as well as elſewhere, has 
not been permitted to go on without many interrup- 
tions. Is it poſſible for any one to ſee theſe things, 
and be able to contemplate them without a ſenſation of 
pity for the blindneſs of thoſe who will not ſee them, 
blended with horror at the conſequences of ſuch culpa- 
ble inattention to things of the moſt ſerious importance 

If I have been hurried into a warmth in contemplat- 
ing this important ſubje& that might not perhaps by 

fame be deemed altogether ſuitable to the occaſion, I 

truſt, reſpected Sir, to your known philanthropy and 

invariable defire to promote the beſt intereſts of man- 
kind, for your indulgence on this occaſion. I am now 
declining into the vale of years, and can have no per- 
fonal intereſt worth naming in any regulation, political 

or civil, that can be made. The beſt of my days may 38 

be numbered among thoſe that are paſt ; and I have 
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no wiſh to be gratified reſpecting external things in 
this world. Without ambition, without avarice, with; 
out envy, and with a perfect good will to all mankind, 
ſoftened by the too frequent impulſes of pity for their 
weakneſſes, if I have any enjoyment in life it is in ex- 
erciſing the wiſh, ineffectual as it may be, to promote in 
a {mall degree the. comforts of the riſing generation, or 
rather, to diminiſh the evils to which man in this world 
is but too inevitably ſubjected. Theſe are ſenſations 
which you alſo have felt in a higher degree than moſt 
men, and therefore you will be diſpoſedy I doubt not, 
to make ſome allowance for a little exceſs on that head. 
It was theſe ſenſations that induced me, in my laſt, to 
object to the income tax as to one that appears to me 
to be fraught with the moſt ſeriouſly pernicious conſe- 
quences, and exactly in the ſame ſpirit with thoſe legiſ- 


were made, operated with ſuch a deſtructive certainty 
the ruin of Spain. 

= There was a time while this country had ſome pre- 
3 : tenſions to rank as an agricultural nation, that the deſ- 
cription of men called country gentlemen and yeomen, 


and ſerved, by the ſimplicity of their manners, the ſo- 


ment, to moderate exceſſes in government, and to give 
5 a kind of ſtability to the empire. They lived at home 
reſpected, and when they took a fide in the affairs of 
= p 5 government, which was ſeldom, unleſs to prevent evi- 
a1 4 dent abuſes in power, they carried a weight with them 
ay chat made them be attended to. This arrangement of 
„things we can now only contemplate as one of thoſe 


utive acts which, though unperceived at the time they 


bore a diſtinguiſhed ſhare of reſpectability in the ſtate, 


# 5 briety of their conduct, and the ſoundneſs of their judg- 
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that are paßt. Its influence is gone, though the names 
remain unchanged. Inftead of that laudable wiſh to 
preſerve the reſpectability of a family that has been 
long revered, even in a humble ſtation, (G) every boſom 
is now inflamed with an eager deſire to obtain wealth; 
and he who laviſheth that wealth in the greateſt profu- . 
| Gon is deemed the greateſt man; no matter how it has 
been obtained. While thefe ideas prevail, it is impoſſi- 
ble for a ſober minded man, who wiſhes to enjoy the 
tranquillity of rural life in moderation, to indulge in the 
country theſe wiſhes. A Fabius or a Cincinnatus, in- 
ſtead of being revered for their dignified independence 
of mind, were they to be placed in this country, would 
be only neglected and deſpiſed, perhaps inſulted, by ſome 
of thoſe pitiful creatures who have raifed themſelves to 
wealth by the meaneſt compliances; while an Apicius, 
or a Cataline, who ſpent in riotous living and unbound- 
ed profuſion the wealth that belonged not to himſelf, 
would be obſequiouſly courted and admired. The 
family of ſuch a ſober perſon, whoſe minds, the younger 
parts of them eſpecially, have caught the national fever, 
diſdaining the humble purſuits of their progenitors, 
and deſpiſing the independent moderation of their par- 
ents, urge them on continually into expenſes, that their 
limited patrimonial income cannot afford, in order to be 
equal with others ; fo that, inſtead of the tranquillity 
they ſeek for, their life is there a perpetual ſtruggle of 
the moſt painful ſort. Even the moſt ſteady and ſober 
minded man is thus upavoidably drawn into expenſes 
that prove embarraſſing for him ; and he is obliged at 
laſt to ſell that little patrimony that had long rendered 
his progenitors among the ſoundeſt pillars of the ſtate. 
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His poſterity from that moment mingle with the 
crowd, without any ſtimulus to elevate their ideas above 
thoſe around them; and therefore they join as eagerly 
as others in the univerſal ſcramble for wealth. To ob- 
tain this object of all men's ardent defires, nothing that 
does not ſhock: the prejudices: of the times (many of 
which a pure mind would look upon with horror) is 
judged improper. The moral principle thus weaks 
ened, the ſocial virtues become relaxed, and a general 
diſſoluteneſs of manners, greatly reſembling that which 
prevailed towards the decline of the Roman empire, be- 
gins to prevail. 

That this picture is pething exaggerated every ſenſi- 
ble perſon who knows this country muſt acknowledge. 

Still, however, a feeble barrier remained to preſerve a 

ſmall ſhare of that country influence that had ſo nearly 

been annihilated.  'To haſten the total fall of this falu- 

tary influence, the income tax is moſt peculiarly calcu- a 
lated. I do not mean to ſay that this object was in the 
contemplation of the perſon who planned it, more than, 

the meaſures of a ſimilar tendency in Spain were in- 
tended by thoſe who propoſed them; but its effects 

will not be leſs certain. 

From what I formerly ſaid, and have now more fully 
ſtated, it is evident that there is no claſs of men in the 
community who are literally ſo poor ; that is, who have | 
ſo much difficulty to make the two ends Honeſtly meet [| 
at the end of the year, as ſmall land owners; ſo that 
to-no'claſs of perfons whatever could the income tax 
prove more oppreſſive. To theſe perſons, then, it ; 
ought to have been peculiarly moderated, if it was not 
meant to annihilate them entirely; and it is a cruelty | 
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little ſhort of perſecution to exact ſuch a high rate of 
centage upon them as that law impoſes. And what ag- 
gravates the evil is, that it is in fact not only higher in 
general to them than to other deſcriptions of men in 
equal circumſtances, but it is even conſiderably higher 
than the nominal rate ſtated; If a man of that deſcrip- 
tion, for example, is obliged to live above his income, 
which moſt of them muſt do in the preſent times in 
ſpite of every effort to the contrary, What is he to do ? 
He cannot borrow money without mortgaging his land; 
and not even then without great difficulty, as well as 
paying a douceur to the perſon who finds it; for which 
douceur, and for the expenſe of the mortgage, he is not 
allowed to claim a deduction, though theſe ſums are as 
certain and inevitable a diminution of his income as the 
intereſt of the money borrowed, for which he is allow- 
ed a deduction. Thus is he obliged to pay, inſtead of a 


2 


tax of ten per cent. on his real income, à real tax of 


perhaps twelve or fifteen per cent.(H) and that at a 
«ime when circumſtances are ſuch that he might more 
eaſily have paid twenty or thirty per cent. at another 
time. f 

Thus it appears that a perſon of this deſcription is 
loaded not only with an over proportion legally of the 
tax, but with a great addition to it alſo, which was evi- 
dently not in the contemplation of the legiſlature when 
the law was paſſed, and from which he has no poſſibility 
of freeing himſelf 3 for the law expreſsly ſays that the 
_ commiſſioners are not to admit of any deductions but 
thoſe enumerated in the act; and he muſt make oath 
| that he has made no deductions but what the act allows; 
nor is this, nor many others which are equally undenia- 
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ble and unavoidable diminutions of income, enumerated 
in thft act. Every ſhilling of his income is thus taxed 
above what either law or equity could demand ; while 
to manufacturers and dealers of all ſorts, ſuch mitigations 
are given as puts it within their power honeftly to avoid 
every poſſible over charge of the nature above ſtated ; 
for among ſuch perſons, and indeed among any perſons 
who were not conſtrained to the contrary, I do not ſup- 
poſe that the moſt cqnſcientiouſly ſcrupulous would have 
any heſitation about deduCting from a man's income every 
unavoidable expenditure or loſs that he was obliged to ſisſa 
tain in the courſe of tranſacting his buſineſs. Dealers are 
thus allowed honeſtly to free themſelves from ſuch cruel 
exactions; but doubtleſs among theſe men there are 
many who have not ſcrupled to make deductions, in 
giving in their ſtatements of income, to an infinitely 
greater amount than thoſe that can be fairly authorized; 
for no one will believe that the proportion landed prop- 
erty bears to that of the mercantile and manufacturing 
property in this country is nearly as five to one; as the 
payments of the income tax for laſt year would ſeem to in- 
dicate. (J) Thus is this moſt uſeful part of the community 
loaded with a tax perhaps quadruply more ſevere than 


ö 5 the mercantile part of it. If this ſpecies of injuſtice does 
== not deſerve the name of oppreſſion, it doubtleſs merits 


the title of an injudicious regulation, which has a moſt 
powerful tendency to derange the political economy 


of the ſtate ; and it is in this point of view I wiſh to 


conſider it. 

To free themſelves from this embarraſſing ſituation, 
the owners of the few ſmall eſtates that remain, muſt 
have the mortification to ſee them quickly brought to 
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fale. And who are to become purchaſers ? Not men 
who have by induſtry and frugality obtained poſſeſſion 
of a ſmall capital, juſt ſufficient to enable them to live 
with economy upon their eſtates ; for in this caſe little 

harm would reſult from a transfer, to the public at leaſt, 
when conſidered only in this point of view. Such per- 
ſons, if they have common ſenſe, muſt avoid bringing 
themſelves into this unpleaſant ſituation. Theſe eſtates 
fall of courſe to be purchaſed by men who have accu- 
mulated great fortunes in trade or manufactures; or by 
men who are already in poſſeſſion of immenſe eſtates 
in land; preciſely the two deſcriptions of perſons 
who, from their ſituation in life, are the leaft cal- 
culated to promote the agricultural intereſts of the 
country; or indeed the welfare of the country almoſt 
in any way ; becauſe it throws immenſe influence into 
the hands of perſons, who, from their fituation in life, 
and neceſſary train of purſuits, have it not in their power 
ever to form a found judgment concerning the circum- 
ſtances that can either affect their own intereſts, or thoſe 
of the ſtate to which they belong. Accordingly we 
find that the moſt certain forerunner of the deſtruction 
of kingdoms in all times paſt has been an extreme ine- 
quality, m point of property ; which this regulation has 
a moſt direct tendency to promote. 

When a man has accumulated a great fortune, he 
muſt move in a ſphere ſo much above the line of the 
lower claſſes of people in the country who are engaged in 
rural affairs as a buſineſs, that were he even to reſide in 
the country continually with his whole family he cannot 
become perſonally acquainted with their wants or their 
withes 3 and this is ſtill more ſo with thoſe who rarely 
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or never reſide upon their eſtates at all. This is not the 
caſe with country gentlemen of ſmaller eſtates. Theſe 
men, by reſiding continually on the ſpot, know their 
farmers individually; feel it is their intereſt to advert the 
circumſtances that promote or retard their proſperity; 


ces of the caſe ſo as to be able to detect fallacies, and ſee 
things as they are : they therefore know what is required 
for remedying evils when they are really felt, and give 
a becoming check to unfounded complaints. Theſe 
men, in conſequence of their education and habits of 
life, are ſuitable acquaintance for thoſe of the higheſt 
rank; and through 2heir intervention, theſe men of high 
rank have an opportunity of being rightly informed 
= reſpeCting the real ſtate of rural economy, and are thus 


enabled to convey ſolid and judicious intelligence and 
= advice reſpecting rural affairs to miniſters and others 
= who are, from their ſituation in life, {till farther removed 
5 from judging of it for themſelves. Deſtroy this link 
in the chain and you break the neceſſary connexion; 
& you make a total ſeparation between the maſter and the 
W tenant. There comes then to be only two claſſes of per- 
ſons, the rich and the poor ; preciſely that ſtate of ſocie- 
= ty in which human miſery has been obſerved always to 
W abound to the higheſt degree. Theſe two clafles of 
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xc perſons are thus ſo far removed from each other that they 
1 can hold no direct intercourſe together. They can only 
in communicate through the means of fewards ; a claſs 
in of men whoſe intereſt it clearly is to flatter the one and 
ot cajole the other, and deceive both; make each believe 
eir that one of the parties is ſtudying to circumvent and 


5 betray the other, and that neither of them can have any 


liſten to their grievances ; inquire into the circumſtan- 
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ſalvation but through the mediation of their own care 
and good offices; for which each party, particularly the 
tenants, muſt liberally reward them; or what the Iriſh 
call middle men, under whom no perſon deſerving the 
name of a farmer can exiſt. 'Thus is eſtabliſhed between 
the landlord and the tenant a ſtate of perpetual jealouſy 
and uninterrupted hoſtility, open or underſtood, that 
muſt for ever fruſtrate every attempt that can be made 
for ameliorating the lot of that moſt uſeful of all claſſes 
of men in every ſtate, the cultivators of the ſoil. Every 
man of ſenſe, ſpirit, or property, is thus forced to 
abandon that profeſſion ; and nothing but low-lived 
knaves and ſycophants, whoſe ſkill is cunning, and whoſe 
pride is deception, can then remain there. Under the 
influence of ſuch a ſet of beings what hope is there 
that improvements can ever go forward ! ! | 

When theſe things are confidered and duly adverted 
to, is it a wonder to find men in high ſtations, even 
when endowed with the moſt brilliant talents in other 
reſpects, talking and acting as mere children on this ſub- 
Jet ! We ought rather to wonder if it ſhould be other- 
wiſe. Men who are haodwinked and perpetually made 
to view objects under a diſguiſed appearance, never can 
poſſibly form a true judgment concerning them. But, 
under theſe circumſtances, to ſuppoſe that men of ſpirit 
and capital will ſeriouſly and in good earneſt apply 
themſelves to the laborious and precarious buſineſs of 
agriculture, in a country in which they can enjoy free- 
dom and independence in every other line of buſineſs 
but that alone, is an idea of the moſt chimerical ſort. 
We muſt therefore fit down contented with the proſpect 
of depending on other nations for a great part of our 
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ſuſtenance every year, and thus ſubmit to all the evils 

that reſult from à perpetual and great fluctuation of 
prices, and that ſpecies of dependence of mind which 
= want is fo well calculated to infure. Theſe are evils 
= which muſt ſo inevitably flow from the political ar- 

rangements above explained, that I think no one who 
= ſees them could contemplate them without ſtrong emo- 
tion. Nor are they evils at a diſtance : they have al- 
55 ready operated for ſome time in this country, and they 
are operating at the moment I write in a powerful man- 
ner; yet no one ſeems to regard them. No man has 
= afluredly a more ſerious deſire than myſelf to avoid 
every thing that could occaſion unneceſſary diſquietude 
in the nation : but when one ſees a torch about to be 
== applied to the moſt valuable materials of a combuſtible 
= kind, it is impoſſible to avoid making ſome kind of 
| effort to retard the application, were it merely by an 
= uſeleſs exclamation. [I have taken care, however, by 
; the mode of publication I have. adopted, that this 


heard by thoſe claſſes of perſons on whom it can pro- 
duce no violent or pernicious effects.] 

I have thus, Sir, endeavoured to give you the cleareſt 
idea in my power of the internal ſtate of this country 
in as far as regards the intereſts of agriculture, and 
the cauſes of thoſe phenomena reſpecting frequent ſcar- 
cities of proviſions which have been of late experienced 
in this country; concerning which thoſe who endea- 
vour to form an opinion from our news-papers and po- 
lttical publications, muſt be very much puzzled. If 7 
view theſe things differently from thoſe writers, and the 
public, who form their opinions from thoſe men in gen- 


feeble exclamation, if it be heard at all, ſhall only be 


* 


eral, and if I wzite with a tone of certainty which might 
ſeem to indicate a degree of unbecoming preſumptuouſ- 
neſs in an individual who avowedly holds an opinion 
different from that of many men of great talents, let 
not this, I pray you, be attributed. to a preſumptuous 
vanity on my part; it ariſes merely from a certainty of 
the ground on which I ſtand, and my idea of the im- 
partance of - defending, to the utmoſt of my power, the 
breach in which I find: myſelf placed, with a view to ſave 
many unſuſpecting millions from the miſeries that too 
ſurely await them ſhould it be abandoned. I conſider 
. talents in this caſe as out of the queſtion. . No talents 
that man can poſſeſs, however tranſcendent they may be, 
can compenſate for the want of the knowledge of facts; 
and if men of : talents will not beſtow: the pains that are 
required. to enable them to diſcover the neceſſary facts, 
theſe- very talents may become pernicious inſtead 
of uſeful, becauſe a confidence will thus be acquired 
which: could not- otherwiſe have exiſted. Let a man 
de ever ſo well mounted in travelling through a ſtrange 
country, if he will not be at the trouble to inquire of 
thoſe who can inform him the road he ſhould take, he 
may make great haſte, yet never be able to reach the 
object in view; whereas another more feeble traveller, 
who is cautious about inquiring the way, though his 
powers be much inferior, may reach the object with 
certainty which the other purſues in vain. Exactly fo 
it ĩs in the preſent cafe. If I know the way, and am 
ſenſible that others are going wrong, it depends not in 
the ſmalleſt degree on extent of talents, but only on at- 
tention to eircumſtances that have eſcaped the notice 
of others 3 and that again, is to be attributed folely 


- 
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to the different ſituation in life I have occupied from 
almoſt any of thoſe who take a lead in the political ar- 
rangements of the ſtate, which has enabled me to ſee 
and to feel many things that muſt have totally eluded 
their obſervations ſo as ſcarcely to have been known to 
exiſt. Born as I was a farmer, and being deprived of 
both my parents before I knew my right hand from my 
left, I found myſelf, at the age of fifteen, inveſted with 
the whole burthen of a confiderable corn farm, and 
placed at the head of an eſtabliſhment of twenty per- 


ſons at leaſt, without one perſon who was inclined to 
adviſe, far leſs to direct or to controul my actions. I was 


thus obliged to think, to act, and to feel, when others 


of my own age were ſcarcely beginning to obſerve the 


moſt common things. Having an eager defire at the 
ſame time for knowledge, and a turn for literary pur- 
ſuits, I had the good fortune to meet with men of en- 
larged underſtanding and comprehenſive minds, who, 
with kindneſs, were ever diſpoſed to forward my wiſhes. 
I was thus introduced to a circle of acquaintance whoſe 
views were more liberal, and who moved in a higher 
ſphere than thoſe of my own rank. Thus it is that I 
have ſeen and experienced what few others have had 
opportunities of doing; and of courſe have been ena- 
bled to judge of them from ſources of information that 
were not acceſſible to them. 
Non ignara mali miſeris ſuccurrere diſco. 


It gives me, worthy Sir, no ſmall pleaſure to think 


= that I have it thus in my power, in the evening of life, 


to communicate ſome part of the reſult of theſe obſerva- 
tions to the man in the world who of all others is, I think, 


the moſt likely to appreciate them juſtly z becauſe I know 
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no other perſon in exiſtence who, moving in ſuch an ex- 
alted ſphere, has given ſuch unequivocal proofs of his 
ſenſe of the vaſt importance, in a national point of 
view, of that ſpirit of order and economy which reſults 
from the cheriſhing that ſpirit of moderation which is 
neceſſarily connected with rural purſuits. 

That you may long continue to enlighten the world 
by your example, and to enjoy that well earned tran- 
quillity which the proſpect of a life ſo well ſpent muſt 
naturally inſpire, in the midſt of thoſe friends in whom 
your ſoul takes pleaſure, is the ſincere prayer of, 


N Reſpefted Sir, 


Tur moſt obedient and much obliged, 
humble fervant, 


JAMES ANDERSON. 
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NOTES. 


(A) See page 25. 


— 


\ y HEN I wrote this article my opinion had been formed upon 
an occaſional inſpection of Steele's Navy Liſts ; but when I was about 
to publiſh this letter I thought it neceflary to examine theſe liſts with 
greater attention, that I might be in no danger of giving an erroneous 
ſtatement ; and I honeſtly confeſs, that the reſult of this inveſtigation 
afforded a ſtatement that exceeded my expectation in this particular, 
as I am perſuaded it will do to moſt of my readers when they ſhall 
glance it over as under. This is made out from Stecle's Navy liſt 
for May, 1800. 

N. B. Mr. Steele's Liſt comprehends the whole of the ſhips 4%, 
taken, or defiroyed, fince the commencement of the war. I have excluded 
from this liſt all ſhips loſt by accident ; as alſo all ſhips that have been 
captured and fince retaken ; ſo that no veſſel of that deſcription makes 
its appearance at all, as the retaking balances the capture, With this 
{implification the liſt ſtands thus: 


— 
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Lift of Ships taken or deftroyed ſince the commencement 
of the preſent War. 


| Of which By the, 


ll * there have French and 


By Great Britain from France. io. Total. been added their Allies 
l to the Brit- from Brit- 
| | iſh Navy. ain. | 
Ships of the line 42 2480 74 36 1 * 
Large frigates from 40 | 
to 50 guns incluſive ( n ay Not on 
Ditto from 30 to 40 guns 36 9 | 5] 50 18 Not one. 
Ditto from 20 to 30 5o | 1T | 3} 64 19 Not one. 
Sloops of war from 10 | 
to 20 guns , { 83 | 2x [17] 121 41. 12.4 
Under 10 guns 34 9144 47 6 1. § 


287 84 42 413 142 14 


0 


* The Berwick of 74 guns, captured in the Mediterrancan, March 'g ;. 


+1 had alſo marked the Danze, Lord Proby, of 20 guns, run away 
with by the crew; but this is excluded as a recapture, ſhe having 
been formerly taken under the name of Le Yaillante. 


+ Viz. Conflagration, of 14 guns, F. S. burnt at Toulon, to prevent her 
from falling into the hands of the enemy. 

Alert, = - - - 18 guns, taken by VUnite, of 40 guns on the 
coaſt of Ireland, May 1794. 

ound. 16 guns, by La Seine and Galatea, coming from 
the Weſt Indies, July 1794. 

Scout, = = =». = 18 guns, by two French frigates, off Cape Bona, 

| Auguſt 1794. 
Experiment (Lugger) 10 guns, by the Spaniards in the Mediterra- 
3 nean, October 1796. 
oom (Tender 14 guns, 

— 5 — 25 3 wy taken off Holyhead, Feb. 24, 1797- 

Lacedemonian, 132 guns, taken in the Weſt Indies, May 1797. 

Growler, = - = 12 guns, taken off Dungeneſs by two French 
row boats, Dec. 1797. 1799. 

Maſpuito , 156 guns, taken by two Spaniſh frigates off Cuba, 

Penelope, = = » 18 guns, taken by the N. S. Senora del Carmen 
Spaniſh frigate in the Mediterranean, 


July 1797. : 
Trincomale, = 156 guns, blown up in an engagement with a 
i French frigate in the Straits of Babelman- 


del, Auguſt. All the crew periſhed, as 
: well as the French frigate. 
$ The Shark, = - 4 guns, run away with by the crew into La 
Hogue, Dec. 11, 1794. 
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u thus appears, that, by the operations of the war, the riaval powers 
combincd againſt Britain have been diminiſhed to the amount of 74 
. ſhips of the line; 57 ditto above 40 guns; 50 frigates from 30 to 40 
guns; 64 ditto from 20 to 30 guns; 121 floops of war from 10 to 20 
guns; and 47 ſmaller armed veſſels. Total 413. | 
XE Britain has loſt one ſhip of the line; 12 floops of war from 10 to 20 
guns; and one of 4 guns run away with. In all 14. 

XX The number of enemy's ſhips added to the Britiſh navy is 36 of the 
line, deducting one captured, is 35 ; 22 large frigates from 40 to 50 
guns; 18 ditto from 30 to 40 ditto ; 19 ditto from 20 to 30; 41 floops 
of war above 10 guns; deducting 12, leaves 29 z and 6 ſmaller veſſels; 
deducting one, leaves 5. In all 128. 

So that if the force of both had been equal at the commencement 
Jof the war, and none new added on either fide, the naval powers of 
Britain would now exceed that of her opponents by 109 ſhips of the 
ine; 79 from 40 to 50 guns each; 68 frigates from 30 to 40 guns; 
$0 82 from 20 to 30 guns; 149 floops of war from 10 to 20 guns; and 52 
mall armed veſſels ; making 338 ſhips of the line and frigates, and 201 
maller armed veſſels ; being a total of 539 ; no inconfiderable navy in 
atſclf! The number of privateers taken in all is 757. And it ought not 
go be forgotten, that during the greateſt part of this war a great part of 
the national corvettes and ſmall armed veſſels, and ſome frigates, were 
Hired out to individuals to be employed as privateers ; fo that they may 
Without much impropriety, be ranked among the national armed 
ZZTJorces. Reſpecting the number of ſeamen reſpectively taken, if we 
add the privateers taken from the enemy to the above it makes a total 
rf 1170 armed veſſels; and rating theſe veſſels at an average to be 
nly 100 men cach (which ſeems to be too low,) this will make 117,000 
men captured or deſtroyed by us during the war; to counterbalance 
which, we have only a few merchant ſhips ; ſay 500, which, at 10 men 
+ e ch, would be 5000 ; ſo that there would remain a balance of 1120 
een in our favour: for it muſt not be forgotten, that the captures and 
eeccaptures on either ſide not being at all taken into the account, a con- 
aerable further balance in our favour is thus ſuppreſſed, as the number 
men in veſſels of equal burthen belonging to the enemies far ex- 


#5 


(B) See page 36. 


For example: Mr. Pitt, Chancellor of the Exchequer of Britain, has 
ne me perſonally great injuſtice, by having withheld from me, con- 
ry to expreſs ſtipulation, the ſalary that I had juſtly earned by ſer- 
Nees performed for the public in the years 1784 and 1785; and that 
Mader circumſtances which no individual in the kingdom, in his private 
E@pacity, could have effected. He cannot allege that the ſervice was 
r /aithfully performed, and to the entire ſatisfaction of all concerned ; 
i empty praiſe could be accounted ſufficient payment of a debt, I 
Ne doubtleſs received my full ſhare of that from the members of admin- 
Nation and others. The reſult of theſe labours has been before the 
5 blic now fifteen years, under the title of An Account of the Hebrides, 
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Kc. of which the public are enabled to judge. In ſhort, he can aſſigũ 
no other reaſon for his conduct, but that he did it becauſe he dared 
He conceived the perſon was too inſignificant, or too much averſe to 
give his friends trouble about any thing that concerned only himſelf, 
to be worth attending to. It is moſt certain, that when I agreed to 
undertake that ſervice, I did it only upon the expreſs conditions that 
my expenſes were in the firſt place to be paid, and then a proper re- 
muneration given to me for the time and trouble that ſhould be incur. RX 
red in the ſervice ; becauſe (theſe were the expreſs words of my agree- = 
ment) the ſituation of my family did not admit of my applying my fime to "226 WE 
ſervices wiTUHOUT A SUITABLE RECOMPENSE rox ir; and this being 
agreed to, I had not the moſſ diſtant idea that there could have been any 
difficulty on this head, otherwiſe I never ſhould have undertaken it ; 
far leſs ha I then imagine that there could be no /egal redreſs obtained 
in caſe the firſt miniſter of a great nation ſhould forget, or decline to 
implement a fair contract for ſervices that had been honeſtly and hon- 
ourably performed. After, however, having tried every method in my Rr 
wer to obtain payment (unleſs it was that of troubling my friends to 
olicit, as a favour, what I knew I had a juſt title to l as a rigb t; 
a thing that I could on no account demean myſelf ſo far as to do) lat 
laſt, after the lapſe of twelve years repeated applications in vain, deter- 
mined to claim the aſſiſtance of the law to obtain zuftice; and it was not 
till after my papers were put into the hands of an agent for that purpoſe, 
that I learnt from the opinion of the firſt council, that however well 
founded my action might be againſt Mr. Pitt, had he been acting as an 
individual, it was not competent againſt him while acting as Chancellor of 
be Exchequer ; and that therefore I could have no redreſs, unleſs I choc 
to make an application to parhament. This I could not do without 
troubling friends, whoſe quiet I too much reſpect ever to think of any 
thing of that ſort. And thus am I forced to fit down under this ſhame- 
ful piece of ——1 had, almoſt called it wilful deception ; for I really 
know no other word that ſeems ſo well to apply to the caſe : no doubt 
but the Chancellor of the Exchequer knew of this circumſtance at the 
time he entered into the contract, although I did not in the ſmalleſt 
degree ſuſpect it. What an idea then muſt I have of the moral char- 
acter of a perſon who was capable of thus deliberately miſleading an 
honeſt man, and of withholding what was juſtly due to the father of a 
family of thirteen children, who all depended upon his ſingle exertions 
for food and education; one who, in the ſimplicity of his heart, and 
the abundance of his zeal for performing a ſervice that he thought of 
very great national importance if properly done, agreed to do it, merely 
from a conviction that he ſhould perform a meritorious ſervice to the 
ublic, without hurting thoſe who had a natural claim to his exertions 
in their favour. I have bcen too much accuſtomed to think lightly of 
pecuniary concerns, and too long in the habit of being contented with 
a little, to be much affected with the loſs thus ſuſtained. That others, 
under fimilar circumſtances, may run no riſk of being thus inadvert- 
ently miſled, to the prejudice of their families, it is fit they ſhould know 
the riſk they run. With that view it is now publiſhed ; for I truſt no 
one will think ſo męanly of my talents as to ſuſpect that I could adopt 
this procedure with any intention of obtaining that which is /noxv/ te 
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for whom it was chiefly wanted are, by their own exertions, and with- 
out the aid of poſts, or penſions, or miniſterial favours of any kind, as independ- 
ent, in all reſpects, of Mr. Pitt as he is of them. But aſſuredly it put 
the. perſon who was capable, under theſe circumſtances, of withholding 
a juſt debt, in ſuch a deſpicable light in my eyes, that I could not but 
look down upon him with the moſt ineffable contempt. 
It is not likely that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will ever conſider 
theſe remarks as deſerving of any fort of public notice from him ; but 
it is not entirely impoſſible that the ſubje& may occur in private; and 
in that caſe I can have no doubt but he would find little difficulty in 
making ſuch a ſtatement as, if admitted, would NY vindicate 
himſelf. But it ought never to be forgotten, that by the laws of this 
country no evidence can be admitted until the parties be brought face 
to face. 'The reaſons for this are obvious, as, were it otherwiſe, it would 
only give room, on many occaſions, to add calumny to injuſtice. If an 
attempt of that kind is to be made, let me be called upon, and I ſhall 
& readily attend the ſummons, in preſence of friends on both ſides, and 
the truth will be made manifeſt. It was with a view to free myſelf 
from the imputation of having done any thing of the ſort that I now 
deprecate, that I reſolved to publiſh this note; for having of late, and 
=X- only of late, and after I found that no other mode of vindicating my 
== rights remained, mentioned theſe circumſtances, without reſerve, to 
== ſeveral perſons, without adverting at the time that what I faid might 
never come to the knowledge of the perſon whom it concerned, and 
that thus I might aſſume the appearance of a private calumniator, I 
= think it neceſſary to free myſelf of an imputation of that ſort, which 
Il I ſhould feel as 2 degrading to my own character; and I have 
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Guided by this, as by a ſafe rudder, he has been able to act with a 
promptitude, and at the ſame time a Readineſs, that on many occaſions 


taken this only method that is within my power, to preſent myſelf face 
co face before him, and thus to give him an opportunity fairly to vindi- 
MH _ himſelf, if he ſhall think that I have, in any reſpect, done him in- 
juſtice. 

a But does it follow that becauſe, under this point of view, I ſo cordial 

r & deſpiſe this man, that I muſt therefore think equally ill of him in a 
: other reſpects, and oppoſe and conderan every part of his conduct? 
: By no means. I ſhould then transfer my juſt contempt from him to 
n myſelf ; which aſſuredly I have not the moſt diſtant intention ever to 
1 do. On the contrary, I contemplate his conduct as a miniſter, in many 
; reſpeRs, as deſerving the higheſt degree of applauſe. I conſider his 
„ talents as wonderful. I have obſerved his conduct with attention for 
4 == many years paſt ; nor have I allowed to eſcape unnoticed many parts of 
„ that conduct which have not much attracted the publie attention, and 
1 which I have ſcen, deſerved the higheſt degree of applauſe. During a 
h period teeming with difficulties and dangers, I have obſerved him trying 
. _ influence, and watching the progreſs of the public mind, with a cau- 
. _ nous patience that few others could have beſtowed; and catching it 
5 2 with a degree of certainty, whenever it came to the point aimed at, that 
#4 W ſurpriſed me (for, I had better opportunities of knowing the public 
opinion, on ſome occaſions, from my own perſonal experience than 
y 3 him) while others, of no mean talents, had not got a glimpſe of it. 

I 


me of comparatively very little importance; more eſpecially ſince thoſe 


1 


raiſed the hopes of his opponents to the higheſt pinnacle of exultauon, 
becauſe they expected that he was to be, by ſuch a conduct, rendered 
highly unpopular. They were not aware of his ſecret, and have been 
invariably diſappointed in their expectations. In this great and lead. 
ing feature of his character, Mr. Pitt undoubtedly far excels any other 
miniſter who has appeared in my day; and in conſequence of this he 
has been enabled to confer very eſſential ſervices on the ſtate. By the 
proper exertion of theſe talents, he has had it in his power to give an 
effectual check to that deſtructive ſpirit of pillage which ſo ſtrongly 
prevailed in this country at one time, as to give the moſt ſerious dil- 
quietude to every well diſpoſed perſon in the iſland; and which, 
thanks to theſe his exertions, and thoſe of his colleagues, is now nearly 
ſubdued. To theſe exertions we at preſent are indebted for the poſ- 
ſeſſion of whatever can render ſociety dear to the human heart. Sce- 
ing all theſe things, as I did, and marking them as they aroſe, no man 
in the iſland has more cordially co-operated in ſupport of thoſe mcaſ- 
ures than 1 have done ; and I have, on all proper occaſions, beſtowed 
the applauſe that I thought juſt, as I do now, with the leſs reſerve, be- 


cauſe I was ſo fully conſcious that it did not proceed from a blind par- 


tiality, or ſervile ſpirit of adulation. 

If I do not beſtow an equal degree of applauſe upon Mr. Pitt as a 
financier, it is merely becaufe I cannot perceive equal reaſons for do- 
ing ſo ; and this L am inclined to attribute in a great meaſure to the 
ſituation in life into which he has been thrown, which precluded him 
from having an opportunity of becoming intimately acquainted with 
thoſe circumſtances on which alone a ſure foundation can be laid in 
this important department of government. Ihe ſcience of finance 
muſt be grounded on facts, and on facts that are by no means obvious 
toa young mind. Without theſe, the efforts of genius oftener tend to 
lead to error than to truth ; becauſe it inſpires a confidence arifing 
from the perception of difficulties overcome, that it would not other- 
wiſe have poſſeſſed. That kind of experience alſo in this department, 
which is acquired in the cabinet, leads ſtill farther aſtray ; becauſe it 
only familiariſes the mind more and more to the dexterous maneuvres 
of deception and intrigue, in the purſuit of which the primary object 
is in a great meaſure loſt fight of; and a temporary ſucceſs in theſe 
little arts comes to be conſidered as inevitable proofs of a deciſive 
knowledge of the ſubject. For my own part, I have not been able to 
perceive that Mr. Pitt has, till this hour, ever obtained a ſingle glimple 
of the great, imple, efficacious, and eaſy line of finance, which conlilts 
in arrangements that operate like the ſaws of nature, in an irreſiſtible 
though imperceptible manner, tending perpetually to add to the com- 
forts of individuals, and augment the proſperity of the nation, at the 
ſame time that they furniſh a perennial ſtream of wealth, flowing nat- 
urally of itſclf into the coffers of the public from ſources in a great 
meaſure unſeen, and almoſt unfelt by any one, Were he to read this 
ſentence I am ſatisfied he would not underſtand one word of it. Vet 
that he is dexterous in thoſe little arts that ſtateſmen have been in the 
cuſtom of reſorting to under the name of financial arrangements, whole 
eſſence conſiſts in tricks and cajolement, and in playing off one device 
to counteract another, no one who has his eyes open will deny. But 
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miſerable is the lot of man when he is reduced to that ſituation in 
which thoſe things which ought to excite abhorrence, obtain general 
applauſe. Yet ſuch is, and ever has been the caſe, where the talents of 
the head have been reſorted to in caſes of intricacy in place of other 
more ſolid acquirements. In the following pages I have endeavoured 
to glance at a few, and but a very few, of thele aberrations ; but the 
time is not yet arrived in which it would be proper to enter upon them 
at large; and the field is too wide to admit of its being done in a haſty 
production, whoſe utmoſt aim is to excite attention and provoke dit- 
cuſſion. How much do men of talents miſtake the road to the temple 
of fame when they rely upon the head alone for ſucceſs, conſidering as 
of little avail the more ſteady regulations of the heart ! What was it 
that exalted general WAs ud ro to ſuch a deſerved pre-eminence 
among men? It was not the extent of his talents ; for many men of 
greater talents than he laid claim to, have paſſed away without notice. 
To what circumſtance, then, did he owe that extenfive influence which 
enabled him to do ſo much good among his countrymen ? It was to the 
ſteady rectitude of his mind, which would not be turned aſide from the 
right path, even by the ſoftening influences of philanthropy. How 
many other men might exalt themſelves to the moſt defirable pre-emin- 
ence, would they but adopt the ſame principle as the univerſal regulator 
of their conduct, who for the want ot it muſt become too often objects 
of execration, inſtead of reverential reſpect, among ſucceeding ages? 
But this cannot be, Men will be men while this world exiſts ; and 
imperfections and errors muſt abound, that ſhall be productive of hu- 
man miſery as long as this world ſhall be ſuffered to occupy a place in 
the univerſe. 

I am not unconſcious how much theſe obſervations run counter to 

the opinion of the miniſter and his friends, and a conſiderable majority 
of the people at large in this kingdom at the preſent moment. Nor 
does this in the leaſt either ſurpriſe or diſconcert me. Whoever has 
reflected on any one ſubject as much as I have done on this, will never 
be ſurpriſed at finding others differ in opinion from him. The ſuc- 
ceeding age will judge more impartially on theſe ſubjects than the 
preſent. I pray to God they may find reaſon to differ from me in theſe 
reſpects. Should this memorial remain, 1.wiſh it to be remarked that 
it was written in the month of May 1800. 
It is after this manner that my mind is diſpoſed to view every human 
being. No ſtation in life can be fo exalted as to make me forget that the 
perſon who holds it is a man, fallible like myſelf, and liable to err. 
And, the higher his rank, the more liable he is to err, becauſe he is leſs 
likely to be made to know himſelf, by the rubs to which he muſt be ex- 
poſed in his progreſs through life. I ſhall in the language of Shakeſpeare, 
endeavour to 


a Speak of every man as he is, 


Nothing extenuate, nor ſet down aught in malice. 


"Thoſe in high ſtations in particular, in general ought to be viewed 
with a lenience rather approaching to pity, than with a harſh aſperity; 


e 


for many of their errors are the reſult of ignorance alone, and that ariſes 
from the ſeductions of pleaſure, which thoſe who have never been ex- 
poſed to the temptation have no merit in having been able to ſhun. 


(C) See page 39. 


Obſerve, the objection here urged againſt the tithe does not go to 
aboliſh that tax, but only ſo to modify it as to prevent its becoming op- 
preſſive to the a7 gear improver only. Were it rendered fixed and defi- 
nite, ſo as to affect the ſlothful in all caſes to the ſame degree as the in- 
duſtrious (as it is in Scotland) the objection would be removed. 


(O) See page 42. 


I am perfectly aware of the imprudence, in the common acceptation of 
that word, of publiſhing this part of my letter; and of the obloquy l 
ſhall probably incur on that account. I ſhall be accuſed of being a 
crucl hard hearted man, who wiſhes to abridge the comforts of the 
poor. Conſcious, however, that I deſerve none of theſe epithets, and 
nothing afraid that any part of my conduct through life will give coun- 
tenance to ſuch allegations, I totally diſregard them. I am anxious to 
promote the real intereſts of the poor, perhaps as much as any of thoſe 
who talk much of them, and much more than many of them; but I 
ſhall not be deterred in their cauſe, to expoſe the glaring iniquity of 
ſupporting theſe ſhameful abuſes. I conſider it not ſimply as a weak- 
neſs, but a poſitive wickedneſs in men, who, in order to obtain a little 
temporary applauſe, join in bolſtering up a cruel ſyſtem of police, 
which, under the ſpecious name of humanity, tends to deſtroy the 
nerve of induſtry; to corrupt the morals of the lower claſſes of the 
people, to rob the induſtrious houſeholder, in order to pamper the 


diſorderly ; and to introduce an infinity of other abuſes, which might 


ll many volumes to enumerate. 1 he tender mercies of ſuch perſons 
are, indeed, cruelties. Some of theſe evils are already felt; others are 
apprehended and dreaded, though no one dares to ſpeak of a remedy, 
Jeſt he ſhould be ſtigmatized as inhumane : but half the evils are not 
yet foreſcen that will reſult from this ſource. A time will come when 
men will ſay, „What a fortunate ſituation were our anceſtors placed 
ein at the end of the 18th century. The evil had not then attained 
« to ſuch a height, but that remedies might have been ſhll applicd. 
« But they fanned the flame inſtead of extinguiſhing it. Now, it has 
« ſpread univerſal deſolation around; and we, miſerable, are become 
the ſlaves of the vileſt of mankind !” 7 ſhall be gone before the time 
approaches, but this paper may remain. | 

It will be obſerved that I ſtate the farmers as the chief ſufferers in 
this caſe ; becauſe, as the poor's rates are aſſeſſed in proportion to the 
rent paid by the perſon occupying ground or houſes, the amount 
of rent in proportion to the income of a farmer is infinitely higher 
than in other profeſſions. A maſter manufacturer, or merchant, who 
pays one hundred pounds a year of rent, has an income in general of 
more than ten times that of a farmer who pays the ſame rent. Very 
often he is able to live at a hundred times the rate of the other; ſo 
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that it may be ſaid to be a tax impoſed exclufively on landed property. 


To what rate it may riſe at laſt no one can form a conjecture ; but it is 
advancing with haſty ſtrides. In one pariſh in the county of Eſſex the 

r's rates are now at the rate of twenty five ſhillings in the pound 
that is to ſay, for every twenty ſhillings of rent paid to the proprietor, 
the tenant pays twenty five ſhillings to the poor!!! Nay, I do not 
write haſtily, but with due deliberation. The fact ts ſo; nor can any 
ſay it will flop here. 


(E) See page 44. 


Few authors have a better title to the very liberal applauſe that his 
writings have obtained for him than Dr. Adam Smith ; but on this ſub- 
ject, in his great work on the Wealth of Nations, he has done harm. 
No ſooner did his work fall into my hands than I perceived the proba- 
ble evil that would reſult from a miſtake in a man ſo juſtly celebrated ; 
and I embraced the firſt opportunity that occured of pointing out the 
fallacy of his mode of reaſoning on the corn laws. This is done in the 
P. S. to the twelfth letter in the Obſervations on the Means of exciting 
a Spirit of National Induſtry, which was publiſhed in the year 1775, a 
copy of which was tranſmitted to him through the intervention of our 
common friend Dr. Cullen. This was the commencement ef a friendly 
intercourſe that ſubſiſted between us during the whole after period of 
his life. He never entered upon the ſubject of the corn trade in con- 
verſation with myſelf ; but he did ſo with Dr. Cullen, who informed 
me that he had told him that he intended to anſwer theſe remaks, 
which he ſaid I might conſider as a great compliment, as he never 
heard Dr. Smith ſay as much of any other opponent. I underſtood af- 
terwards that he had made inquiries concerning ſome facts I had ſtat- 
ed ; but he never made the anſwer he propoſed. The principles I 
there endeavoured to eſtabliſh were more fully developed in a pam- 
phlet afterwards printed (1777) on the Corn Laws, now out of print. 
Theſe principles have been but too fully eſtabliſhed by the events that 
have ſucceeded ſince that time. 


(F) See page 46. 


In the coutfe of a letter it was impoſſible to enter upon the proof of 
every poſition laid down that depends upon the technical knowledge 
of agriculture as a profeſſion, ſuch as that which is here ſtated ; but 
the writer does not heſitate to ſtate theſe facts on his own knowledge, 
which he ſhould find no difficulty in proving, were this a proper place 
for entering into this diſcuſſion. It is in his contemplation to do ſo ere 


long in another place (Recreations in Agriculture, &c.) ſhould no un- 
foreſeen circumſtance prevent it. 


(G) See page 56. 


There is at this moment an eſtate in Berwickſhire, I believe under 
one hundred pounds a year rental, called Beamer/ide, which belonged 10 
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a family of the name of Haig, in the time of king Robert Brnee, con- 
cerning which the following lines are preſerved of Thomas the Rhy- 
mer, who lived not long after that period : 


« mo what may, and come what tide, 

Haig be laird of Beamerſide.“ 
n belongs at this moment to the fame family. Let ſpeculatiſts ſay 
what they will, men cannot avoid paying ſome reſpect to this circum- 
ſtance, even in the preſent day, when the levelling principle is ſo pre- 
dominant. 


(H) See page 58. 


That this ſtatement is below the truth, will appear from this circum- 
ſtance. A man poſſeſſing an eſtate of four hundred pounds is obliged, we 
ſhall ſay, becauſe of the preſſure of the times, to borrow 2000. (and 2004. 
to ſuch a perſon is a great deal ;) for this, if he muſt grant a mortgage, 
he muſt pay at leaſt 60/. Here, then, he receives only 140. for which 
he pays of intereſt 10. His creditor may, if he pleaſes, demand his 
money the next year, when inſtead of r40/. he muſt pay 2000. together 
with the intereſt, ſo that he loſes in all 700. inſtead of 10. that he is al- 
lowed to deduct. And if he muſt borrow other money to replace this, 
nearly the ſame operation muſt be repeated, or his eſtate may be ſold 
by diſtreſs; and this independent of the douceur to his agent. I will 
not dwell on this picture, | 


(J) See page 59. 


It appears that of ſeven millions paid by the income tax, five and an 
half millions are paid by landed proprietors, and one and an half mil- 
lions by the mercantile and manufacturing intereſt. This is not quite 
at the ratio of 4to 1; but as every perſon who is a dealer has a power 
to put himſelf under the commercial commiſſioners ; and as many deal- 
ers are proprictors of land to a great amount, I conceive that their eſ- 
eates, if added to the others, would make the proportion at the leaſt 5 to 
I, as in the text. 
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and ſatisfaction, and aſſiſt him in making general dedutions T8 
from particular inveſtigations. In the courſe of this ſurvey, 
« thoſe objects are chiefly ſelected for illuſtration which 
can be rendered the moſt directly beneficial to man, or thoſe 
which are eminently baneful to him in any reſpect; that he = 
may be thus taught to counteract as much as poſſible the ef. 
feds of the one, and to avail himſelf of the other in the high- 
eſt degree.“ | 
Obſervations on the Arts, with hints for their advance- 
ment, ſucceed the beforementioned topics: and the remaining 
ſheets of each number conſiſt of detached eſſays on Lir ERA“ 
TURE and Science, This laſt department is intended to com- 
priſe © information on every ſubje& that can prove a ſource 
of general intereſt or entertainment.” _ 3 
Such is the original plan, and theſe the important topic: f 
a work which blends in the happieſt manner uſeful informa- 2 
tion and pleaſing diſcuſſion : The Amtrican Editors, how- RR 
ever, have judged it. adviſeable in reprinting it, to omit ſuch E 
articles as appeared inapplicable to the ſtate of Society, the 
climate, the ſoil the progrefs of Arts, &c. in this Country. 
But in taking this liberty they will be careful to notify (as 
the numbers come out) what they thus paſs by, and afliqn 
their reaſon for the omiſſion. At the ſame time they propote 
to replace theſe articles by extracts, from the lateſt publica- 
nons, upon the ſubje&t of MaxnuracTtures, Ars, and Mr- 
CHANICAL InvgnTiONs; ſubjects deſerving the attention of 
every friend to the improvement and proſperity of his coun- 


try. 


nn 
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CONDITIONS. 


I. This work is propoſed to be publiſhed in an oftavo 
form, in periodical numbers. 


IT. Each number will conſiſt of five ſheets (eighty pages) 
on a fine wove paper, and with a new ſmall pica type; 
and delivered to ſubſcribers, ſtitched in blue, at 2hirty-/cver 
and a half cents. 


III. Plates for illuſtration will be inſerted as occaſion may 
require, and will be accurately deſigned (thoſe in Natural 
Hiſtory efpecially) and elegantly engraved. 
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arc obtained to defray the mere coſt of the work ; and the publiſher 
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= . As the work is yet publiſhing in England (14 numbers on- 


having been imported into this country) it is not poſſible 
bo calculate how far it will extend or how long be continued. 


The Amnzzican Evitoxs preſent it for experiment, and the 


Feprinting will continue while it meets with that encourage- 


Ment rationally to be expected for a work of ſuch celebrity 


d utility. * 


The public are reſpectfully informed, that the intended publiſher 
Peing ſcnfibly impreſſed of the great utility of the above work, and 
laving conſulted ſome of the firſt literary characters, who gave it their 
Wrarmeſt approbation, he feels a mode confidence that it merits and 
Vill obtain general encouragement from an indulgent and enlightened 
mmunity. 


It will be put to preſs as ſoon as a ſufficient number of ſubſcribers 


pledges himſelf, that no pains nor expenſe ſhall be wanting to accom- 
lich an clegant impreſſion. 
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